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TEXTILE BULL 


Amount. 


Repairs and Fixing on Feelers almost disappear 
-as a Labor or Cost item. 
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You See It? 
Tas The New Midget Feeler?Y : 
natenates It was the sensation of the Boston Textile Show. , 
It is Simplicity Simplified. 
Everybody wondered why nobody had ever > 
thought of it before. Se 
But thatis the way Evolution in Machinery omen ‘ 
usually works out. The simplest design is always areeeeree ; 
the climax of experience, | - 
“sat Feeler Waste is reduced to the Least Possible 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 


in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 


Our complete organization for service 


Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant 
President Vice President & Treas. Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotten, Woolen and 
het Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING COQO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Shiners Seconds--- 


By being able to give you a warp, filling or bottle wind, a straight 
wind for a double headed spool or with a large diameter bottom wind with 
a small diameter top wind, as is sometimes desired; we feel that this 
machine is the 2 


Most flexible Winder on the market ~ 
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Rayon and Silk Winder 


YOUR SERVICE 


Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘‘Every Knot 
a Weaver’s Knot’’ 


Y eliminating strains through carefully 
thought out design we are able to spool 
yarn and warp it at speeds heretofore 
unattained, though quality has not been sacri- 
ficed to speed. Yarn spooled and warped the 
Barber-Colman way reaches the loom tied with 
Weaver's Knots and with the elasticity that it 
contained when it left the Spinning Room. 


This means better weaving conditions and 
: increased weave room production. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Right: The Auge Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.— painted through- 
out with Barreled Sunlight. 


California plant of Belding Bros. & 
Co.—a user of Barreled Sunlight here 
and in their big Connecticut plant. 


Interior of the Houston Textile Mulls, 


mills painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


COMPLETE list would show hundreds of 
A textile mills—mills in every branch of the 
industry—now using Barreled Sunlight. It 
gives them everything they ask of an interior 
white paint, yet actually costs less to apply 
and maintain. 


The lustrous surface of Barreled Sunlight is 
so smooth it can’t hold dirt. Thus wherever 
soiling is unavoidable, washing takes the place 
of frequent, costly repainting. And repeated 
washings will not wear away this paint. 


Resists the ‘‘yellowing tendency” too. Made 
by the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sun- 
light is guaranteed to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions—also, not 
to flake or scale if properly applied. 


arreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Sunlight 


famous mills 


that Barreled Sunlight 


is the most practical 
white interior paint 


Houston, Texas— one of many Southern y 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


- . 


» 


Barreled Sunlight means clean, last- 
ing whiteness in this Acheson Harden 
Co. plant at Passaic, N. J. 


The great Draper Corporation Mills, at 
Hopedale, Mass., uses only Barreled 
Sunlight for painting ceilings and walls. 


Containing no varnish, Barreled Sunlight 
flows freely and may be applied by brush or 
spray at the lowest cost per square foot of 
surface covered. 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn-equipped 
steel drums, and in cans from !% pint to 5 
gallons. Where more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Send the coupon for illustrated booklet and 
a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


For exterior painting, use Rice’s Reinforced 
Paint—a scientifically machine-made paint in 
pure white and unusually well-defined colors. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
36 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—-156 Eddy St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 


| U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO., 


36 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet “More Light,’’ and a panel painted with 
Parreled Sunlight. 


Name 
Street .. 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


Air Change and Cooling 


In our last talk we discussed humidifying 
and natural air change. 


And now I hear you say—‘“‘ I’ve got you now 
right where I want you! I have a humidifier 
system. It is guaranteed. I can get 65 per 
cent relative humidity with the windows and 
other openings closed. 
5 ‘ole Why should I want to 

ity to take care of all out-of-doors? The people 
who sold me my system say your capacity idea 
is just an excuse to sell more of your own stuff.”’ 


buy humidifying capac- 


““Mister, I don’t want to sell humidifying 
capacity for your neighborhood. But I do 
want to sell you enough humidifying capacity 
so that the heat your machinery liberates will 
be absorbed. Open the windows and let this 
heat out and still have the correct moisture 
content for best manufacturing conditions. ”’ 


It’s a hot, dry day outside. The thermom- 
eter stands at 94°F. with 34% Relative 
Humidity—a common condition during hot 
spells. Have you ever tried operating your 
spinning room on a “‘sealed”’ basis (keeping 
the windows closed to get the desired relative 
humidity) on a day like this? Then you know 
the result. The temperature rises very rapid- 
ly to a point where it is unbearable, but worse 
luck it keeps a few jumps ahead of the humi- 
dity requirements. 


A humidifying capacity that will take care of 
a sealed up mill at high temperature—will 
require only a little additional capacity to 
allow air change—and reasonable cooling. 


More than once in a hot spell we have tried 
to find out just how high the temperature 


would go in a bottled 

up mill and how much 

vapor it would take. We never did find out. 
The help wilted. So did we. 


Unless your plant is equipped with elaborate 
and expensive central station equipment it is 
practically impossible to operate your spinning 
room without opening windows to dispose of 
this excess heat. 


In a modern mill, with the windows open less 
than 10% of their area, the most gentle breeze 
creates six to twelve air changes an hour. 


Nine air changes and no humidifiers equal 
115°F. and 19% Relative Humidity. Ade- 
quate humidifying capacity and nine air 
changes equal 89°F. and 65% Relative Hu- 
midity. Which will you? 

WHAT PEREECT 


Noticeable cooling 
and comfort will result 
if we get air changes 
and evaporation in 
balance. The help is more comfortable and 
better satisfied. The stock behaves perfectly. 


Why not have adequate humidification and 
all the economy that goes with it? Bottling 
up the heat from the machinery might have 
some merit, if you could save it to use next 
winter. Otherwise, it’s your worst enemy. 


Parks -Cramer Com 
Lngineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Arr Condi tront 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadien Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec. 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, Park$pray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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Modern 
Motor Methods 


for Drawing Frames 


The modern drive for drawing 
frames is an individual motor 
with suitable control for each 
frame; or a group of frames ar- 


ranged in line, with their shafts pFITTING THE MOTOR 


coupled together, and driven by TO THE MACHINE 
a single motor. 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 
designed and built for the 


Individual motor drive of draw- eer 
ing frames obtains and main- 
tains uniform speed. 


In addition, motors mean better 
working conditions—cleanliness, 
less noise and confusion, less 
danger to life and limb. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, . ¥., SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIBS 
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RAYON 


Wound for All Types 
of 


Textile Products 


HEREVER Rayon is used in the manufacture 
of textile products, Universal Wound Packages 
are acknowledged to be the practical, economical 


supply. 

If your process uses Rayon in package form,—cones or 
bobbins for knitting, bobbins or cops for broad loom weav- 
ing, tubes for insulating or cops for braiding, Universal 
Winding offers greater efficiency and economy both in 
the winding process and in the use of the wound package 
as the supply for your machine. 


We are proving this daily in actual mill operations. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
Providence, COMPANY Philadelphia. 


Chicago. Utica. Charlotte. 
New York. Jas) Atlanta. 
BOSTUN 


DEPOTS AND OF FICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


Montreal and Hamulton. Canada 
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NUMBER 


Fellow Members of The American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and Guests: 


If I correctly mterpret the atti- 
tude of members of the cotton tex- 
lile industry at this time, it is thal 
of the gravest concern over the 
present condition of the industry. 
Without further introduction, there- 
fore, | invite your attention to a few 
pertinent observations relating to 
the stabiliation of our business. 

[tf is gratifying that the presen! 
attitude of the courts and the Wash- 
ington administration, on a strictiy 
non-parisan basis, permits us al lust 
lo diseuss matters of such vital in- 
terest from both a direct and prac- 
tical standpoint. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize 
that anything | may say is based 
upon the well-established principle 
of supply and demand; that the sup- 
ply should be equal to the fu!l de- 
mand and without artificial stimulus 
or restrictive regulation. I by no 
ineans limit this principle to the oul- 
put or our own particular mills, bul 
| heartily favor its extension to 
Olher industries, especially to the 
cotton-growing industry, which is 
our principal source of raw material. 

May I go a step further and add 
that if America with her great pro- 


ductive capacity is to maintain her 


present position and continue io 
move forward in giving to her cili- 
zenship prosperity and happiness 
exceeding that of anv nation on the 
globe, it is most essential that all 
lines of industry, both agricultural 
and manufacturing, adjust their af- 
fairs so as to conform to this great 
law of supply and demand and that 
the various associate 
themselves that they be thoroughly 
informed at all times as to the prob- 
able demand and arrange their pro- 
duction so as to fully meet it. 

As I analye the situation, the tex- 
lile industry today is suffering 
simply because it has sought to con- 
‘inue operations in violation of th s 
great natural law and as I see it 
such a condition will continue until 
we accord out operative policies in 
line with it. If such is the case, we 
must set ourselves to the task of 
balancing production to consump- 
lion and this requires knowledge, 
complete, accurate and up to date, 
a8 to what the demand is or will 
be and we must absolutely govern 


ourselves accordingly. Of course, 
there are other contributing factors 

the improvement of our merchan- 
dising methods, the development of 
new markets, research and the ulili- 
zation of more efficient devices in 
manufacturing to lower costs, etc.. 
to which I shall later refer. Bui 


al, the outset, as fundamental, we 
must baiance production and know 
more of probable consumption de- 
That “knowledge is power” 


mand. 


is true in our textile situation today 
as it is in all others. 


Realizing this fact .vour Board of 


Governors last spring initiated 
steps in co-operation with the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York to compile sta- 
tistics as to production, stocks of 
goods on hand and unfilled orders 
against these stocks of goods for a 
limited range of staple fabrics, and 
l am gratified to report that splen- 


W. 4. VEREEN, Moultrie, Ga. 
Retiring President, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


did progress has been achieved, the 
fuller details about which will be 
considered at our session this after- 
hoon, 

In connection with these plans, 
your president spent some ten days 
in New York early last summer, 
visiting among the commission mer- 
chants and discussing  arrange- 
ments with them for this work. It 
was gratifying to note at the time 
such a splendid response and the 
work then started has been carried 
on in splendid fashion. Manifestly, 
we had to begin in a limited way, 
with only a few standard construc- 
tions used, and at the start the pro- 
gress was necessarily slow but the 
groups reporting have been extend- 
ed and there is every indication that 
work will continue to grow in value 
and service. I shall not go into more 
extended detail here except to urge 
that each and every one of you be 
present at the session this afternoon 
when this vital phase of activily will 
be further econidered. 

One careful thought on this whole 
situation, when endeavoring to de- 
lermine the productive posibililies, 
the actual production, the demand 
and various essential elements, will 
econvinee all that in this great coi- 
operative effort, it is essential to 
work in groups. To illustrate: ex- 
cept in a general way, there is very 
little in common between the denim 
manufacturer, the print cloth manu- 
facturer, and the fine yarn spinner, 
and striking comparisons can be 
drawn through the entire industry. 
The denim manufacturers have 
their peculiar problems and likewise 
each group manufacturing similar 
products, 

The success of this undertaking is 
dependent on the measure of co- 
operation you accord it, and, as one 
has given it a great deal of though! 
along with the members of your 
Board of Governors. I can not too 
strongly urge vour active interest 
ond support. As | see if, if we are 
fo adjust our production to meet 
ithe consumptive needs of the public, 
we must know, in the language of the 
reputed “Tarheel” Congressman, 
“where we are at, now and at all fu- 
lure times. 

In this connection and bearing di- 
rectly on it, I am reminded of the 
wonderful manner in which the 
steel and other imdustries hav 
worked out their problem. I am ad- 
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vised that the steel manufacturers, 
headed of course by the United 
Steel Corporation, compile the most 
accuraie, complete and up to date 
figures as to production, demand, 
unfilled orders, etc., and that opera- 
tions are absviutely in line with the 


data received. Of course it is true 
that the problem with steel and 


other industries is more simple in 
effective handling than our own, be- 
cause a half dozen or a dozen cor- 
porations control the vast bulk of 
the output, bul what they have done 
points the way to what we can also 
do and the lesson as to the value ot 
such information is striking and un- 
mistakable. 

There can be no 
opinion, as to the desirability, in- 
deed the fundamental necessity of 
the stabilization -of the textile in- 
dustry. I have already referred to 
several features and phases of this 
problem, the due consideration and 
rightful handling of which will go 
far toward bringing about this much 
(o-be-desired result. 


differenc of 


There is another factor having a 
direct bearing on the situation to 
which I solicit your most earnest 
and intensive attention: I refer to 
the improvement of our merchan- 
dising methods; the betterment of 
our system of distribution, whereby 
our goods may be moved in a more 
economical and expeditious way 
from the sourse of production—the 
mills—into the hands of the con- 
sumers—the public. I do not for 
one moment delue myself with the 
idea that I am qualified to offer you 
this morning a solution to this most 
difficult problem; it is one that has 
sO many angles, so many ramifica- 
tions, sO many cross-currents and so 
many interrelated factors that whuiie 
a plan might work in one case that 
same plan might be wholly imprac- 
ticable in another. There are, how- 
ever, certain generic and funda- 
mental factors underlying all situa- 
tions, to which I shall brifly refer 
and which must be taken into ac- 
count before lasting or effective sol- 
ution may be reached. 

Such vital changes have occured 
within recent year, in modern mar- 
chandising methods—chain store de- 
velopment, installment, hand-to- 
mouth buying, co-operative market- 
ing and fashion‘s dictates—that we 
must revise, revamp and bring up to 
date our distribution agencies. No 
longer are marketing channels and 
methods cut and 


dried; they are 
being improved almost daily 
through competitive efforts. These 


channels cross, separate and merge 
again, taking diverse ways in differ- 
ent industries to most particular 
needs as they are being discovered. 
In the textile fleld, this has been 
particularly true. With such a mul- 
tiplicity of fabrics being manufac- 
tured, with as many producing 
centers scatlered north and south 
and even into the Middle West and 
Far West, with such a variety of 
uses to which cotton goods are put 
and such a consumption field con- 
stantly broadening, this problem, to 
my mind, is one of outstanding in- 


terest. Here in the South, we are 
as yet somewhat remote from the 


established centers of distribution, 
which makes it all the more impera- 
tive that we give increasing atten- 
tion to this problem. 
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However that may be, before going 
further, permit me to emphasize a 
few preliminary salient factors. 
While I appreciate that I may there- 
by subject myself to the charge of 
triteness, still without due attention 
to these points, even the best dis- 
tributing means will fail. More of 
our manufacturers must know what 
their goods cost them. And by costs, 
we must include every element thal 
enters into manufacturing expense— 
depreciation, taxes, interest, and 
overhead charges of all kinds. Avoid- 
able wastes in operation must be 
eliminated. <A realization must be 
had of the fact that there is the 
closest sort of relationship between 
various units in the industry, and 
that no one group can long be pros- 
perous if other groups are unprofi- 
able. 

The closest relationship should 
exist between the manufacturer and 
his selling agency. I would furth- 
er strongly recommend that you en- 
courage your selling agent to co- 
ordinate his efforts with those of 
other selling agencies. 

It is a recognized fact that pres- 
ent merchandising methods are an- 
tiquated in many ways, due very 
largely to the lack of any co-ordina- 
tion between our selling agencies. 
One of the factors largely contribul- 
ing to distreasing conditions during 
the past few years has been the 
policy of our mills to operate con- 
tinuously and thereby accumulaie 
stocks of goods when there was an 
almost complete cessation of con- 
sumption demand, While the mo- 
tive—a desire to provide our em- 
ployees with work—was laudable, 
the policy has been unfortunate, 
even from the standpoint of our em- 
ployees themselves, to say nothing 
of our stockholders. An added mo- 
tive in full production, some operat- 
ing night and day, has been to re- 
duce overhead costs. This has been 
a very short-sighted policy the fact 
being that the surplus production 
has so reduced the price of the prod- 
uct that much more than the saving 
on overhead has been lost. 


We must find a way to avoid this 
excess production of goods which 
has depressed our markets below 
costs during intervals of every Six 
months for the past several years. 
Under present methods,’ these 
periods of depression and losses 
have run about six months and in 
many cases have more than absorb- 
ed the profits of the. other six 
months in the year. 

Not only has the policy of over- 
production caused losses to the mills 
but it has meant heavy losses (to 
many of our customers, who having 
purchased our goods for process and 
distribution are caught in one of 
these periods of overproduction and 
price-cutting. Having learned their 
lesson, they buy today from hand to 
month. Thousands of our customers 
appeal to us to stabilize the market 
and this cannot be accomplished by 
overproduction. 

Heretofore, the bulk of our pro- 
duction has been handled through 
commission houses located in the 
majority of cases in New York, Bos- 
lon and Philadelphia. Their func- 
fion has been to study the consump- 
tion end, keep in touch with buying 
agencies, analyze trends in market- 
ing requirements; and in co-opera- 


tion with mill executives, bring the 
producer, with the least element of 


waste motion into adequate and 
profitable touch with the buyer. 


Having acquired a high degree of 
skill in performing marketing func- 
tions, through specialization and 
economies, perfected by combining 
products made by different produc- 
ers to meet existing needs, these so- 
called middlemen rendered an in- 
valuable service in the development 
of our industry, especially to us in 
the South: and I for one desire to 
pay tribute to their valued aid. But 
epoc-making changes in the distri- 
bution field demand today a modern- 
izing of our merchandising methods. 
We hope that this can be achieved 
in hearty co-operation with our ex- 
isting agencies. 

In connection with better distrib- 
uting methods, the thought occurs to 
me that in the past we have not 
given adequate attention to our ex- 
port situation as a means of enlarg- 
ing and stabilizing our market field. 
True, more than 80 per cent of our 
production is consumed at home, bul 
this surplus stock, which has here- 
tofore at times been dumped upon 
our domestic market, has paralyzed 
business, much so as to lower prices 
below the cost of manufacture. If 
some plan could be devised whereby 
this overplus of production could be 
marketed abroad, a most salutary 
effect upon our whole industrial fab- 
rie would be achieved. Would it not 
he a most desirable development if 
our established commission mer- 
chants, who heretofore in a more or 
less disjointed manner have been 
entering to the foreign field, would 
co-operatively establish a large ex- 
port company with adequate capital 
and branches in the leading mar- 
kets of the world and thereby de- 
velop a real export business, enlarg- 
ing the distribution field and at the 
same time relieve the pressure of 
our invaluable domestic market? I 
am confident that the mills who are 
clients of these selling houses would 
accord the plan their wholehearted 
and unqualified support and co- 
operate with them in every way to 
make it a success. And by co-opera- 
tion, I mean in the quoting of prices, 
the extension of attraclive terms, as 
well as the manufacture of such 
goods as would find a ready sale 
abroad. Would if not be better if 
such fabrics to foreign markets were 
sold on almosi any terms, provided 
the pressure on our vastly more im- 
portant domestic market were re- 
lieved. There are but suggestions to 
give emphasis to the point I am 
seeking to make in the hope thal 
the idea may. be considered, my sole 
aim being the promotion of any le- 
gitimate and proper steps thal my 
aid in the stabilization of our indus- 
ury. 


I beg of you that you seek by 
every means possible to give to these 
problems every resource and effort 
at your command. The goal toward 
which we are all striving is the 
stabilization of the textile manufac- 
uring industry—not “on our backs,” 
so to speak, as has been the case 
largely in the recent past, bul “on 
our feet,” paying good wages to our 


operatives, rendering a real and 
economical service to the public, 
providing healthful and aitractive 


working and living conditions for 
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our people and earning a reasonable 
net profit for our stockholders. 

I challenge the statement which 
has been made, that Southern mill 
men are individualists and will never 
co-operate with their fellow manu- 
facturers, that the fight is on and 
‘twill be the “survival of the fittest.” 

The charge is unwarranted and 
these making it have no proper ap- 
preciation of the problems under 
which Southern textile manufactur- 
ers have labored. The story of 
yesterday was financing and buiid- 
ing the mills in a section devasted 
and improverished by the unfortu- 
nate war of the 60's, training and 
educating the employees and fight- 
world markets. Their struggle and 
ing for a place in the American and 
the wonderful accomplishments are 
too well known to all of you heroes 
who were a part of it for a younger 
man to recount the details here. 

The spirit which met and over- 
came the difficulties of the past still 
lives and will carry on- The prob- 
lems of today will mastered—not by 
passing of a resolution, but by the 
same spirit—brains and hard work 

so essential to the continued 
success of any individual business 
or mdustry. 

Proper co-operation and co-ordl- 
nation are essential today to the wel. 
fare of many branches of the textil: 
industry. We owe it to our stock- 
holders, to our employees, and to 
our customers—yes, further, we 
owe it to our great country, to fall 
in line with other great industries, 
who have successfully worked out 
their problems, and do our full part 
in the making of a still greater 
America. 

In conclusion, permit me, gentle- 
men, to express to the Board of 
Government and to the chairmen 
and individual members of the vari- 
ous committees the thanks of our 
Association for the very valuable 
and timely services rendered during 
the past year. To Mr. Adams, our 
able and efficient secretary, who 
labors untiringly for the good of the 
association, allow me to express my 
deep apreciation for his loyal co- 
operation and assistance. To all of 
you, the members of this Associa- 
tion, I am indebted for your con- 
structive suggestions and able sup- 
port. 


Cut in Production Is 
Growing 

The volume of curtailed textile 
production is becoming greater each 
week. Thus far it has not served 
lo steady the markets although it 1s 
believed to be tending in that direc- 
lion. The revisions in cotton goods 
now going on are of a seasonal char- 
acter and merely represent the re- 
visions already noted in the un- 
finished cloth divisions. New prices 
on wide sheelings apply to goods 
{hat may be used in early fall dis- 
tribution. The reductions are no 
greater than those already noted in 
gray cloths. 

Silk manufacturers are cutting 
down their output sharply, although 
in several instances no special men- 
tion is being made of the details. 
The clothing and garmen{ trades 


have cut to half capacity, and even 
less in some instances, and are now 
working on orders only. 
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Do 150% to 414% annual returns 


actually mean anything? 


Surveys made by an independent engineering organization show a Termaco roving bobbin 
cleaner annually returns. 130% of its cost to a 12,000 spindle mill and 314% to a 44,000 spindle mill. 


Such percentages might not mean much if they only represented the amount saved in roving 
waste, the saving by not cutting the staple, the saving in bobbins, etc.; but they represent the savings 
effected after depreciation, interest on investment, repairs and maintenance cost and power and labor 
charges Aave been deducted. ie 


When it is stated a Termaco returns 130% to 314% on its cost, a met annual return is meant. 
This is why the cost of a Termaco should be figured as a short time investment and not as an expense. 


Whether your mill is small or large, a Termaco should pay for itself, and show a handsome net 
return on its cost, the first year it is installed. 


Without obligating yourself in any way, write for complete and important information regarding 
the Termaco and the savings it effects. 

Please address: Engineering Dept., The Terrell Machine Company, 
Charlotte, N.C. (New England Representative: General Supply Company, 
Danielson, Conn. ) 
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Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


A Photograph of 


Grove Park Inn 


Sunset Mountain 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Absolutely Fireproof Open All the Year 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in 
the South—it is a blue grass course. 


All the water used at the Inn comes from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the 
Rockies, nearly seven thousand feet altitude. 


It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
Every floor is tile. Every bedroom has mosaic tile. 


The foods are the finest money can buy. The 
kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and pure 
white mosaic tile floors. 


The buildings are built of great mountain boulders 
—some of the walls are five feet thick—boulders 
weighing as much as four tons each. 


We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough 
to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the build- 
ing during the night. We have no smoke, no dust, 
no train noise. 


We have pure air, common-sense, digestible food, 
quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in 
the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great 
comfort and a good time. 


Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Report of National Committee 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman. 


I will not submit a routine report 
of the activiites of the National 
Committee, because the ACMA Ga- 
vette is theofficial bulletin of the 
activities of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, partic- 
ularly that of the National Commit- 
lee, containing ‘current and monthly 
reports of its activilies. As you will 
recall, the personnel of the National! 
Committee consists of the member- 
ship of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in the Na- 
fional Counel of American Cotton 
Manufacturers — therefore embrac 
ing all of the executive officers of 
the Association; the contents of the 
(iazette may therefore fairly be said 
to be worth your careful examina- 
tion and serutiny. ‘The high and 
suthoritative standing of this new 
monthly publication of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is a tribute to Mr. Adams’ good 
judgment, editonmal experience and 
capacity. 

As the activities of the National 
Committee include those of our for- 
mer Legistiative Committee, if is not 
out of place for me to make a few 
remarks concerning the legislative 
aspects of one of the great eco- 
nomic questions that is now facing 
not only the textile industry but all 
industry. As I pomted out at our 
convention in New Orleans last year, 
the farmers probably consume over 
one-half of our production and their 
prosperity, therefore, is a very vital 
thing in the stabilization of our in- 
dustry. Statesmen and economists 
have honestly and earnestly worked 
for years on the problem of secur- 
ing and maintaining for the tarmer 
his share of the prosperity of the 
country. Our distinguished guest, 
lion. KE. T. Meredith, ex-Secretary 
of Agriculture, has spoken to you 
af our banquet on this subject and 
has told you of a plan which he has 
in mind looking to that end. I my- 
self, however, feel that the mos! 
practical and direct method of pre- 
venting the further sliding back- 
ward of the farmer in the relative 
scale of prosperity lies not simply 
in sthemes to bolster up the prices 
of his products but also to consoli- 
date that advantage, if and when 
obtained, by holding down hjs cost 
of living—the items which he mus! 
buy and which he does not produce. 

It all hinges on “An honest day's 
work for an honest day's pay,” and 
an equitable and fair division of the 
products and hours of labor; yet, 
the disparity in these respects be- 


tween the returns for farm labor 


and much industrial labor precludes 
the omission of this almost trite 
epigram. Government by organized 
minorities in political, or economic, 
life is bound to result in an unfair 
division of the rewards of labor. 
The modern conditions of congested 
employment in the industries within 
towns and cities gives to those 
workers advantages by organization 
over the sparsely distributed work- 
ers in rural communities is strik- 
ingly shown in a recent publication 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, supported, in effect, by 
publications of the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture and by the 


try: it is a shocking thought thal 
from 1914 to 1925 the real purchas- 
ing power of the farmer's dollar hus 
declined 15 per cent while the real 
purchasing power of the dollar of 
the average industrial worker has 
increased 30 per cent. In other 
words, based on an index of 100 for 
wholesale prices in 1914, the far- 
mers index of prices received for 
his products in 1925 has inc: eased 
lo only 144, while the index of 
hourly woges of industrial workers 
had mereased to 220; and the mdex 
of the real purchasing power of the 
farmer has dropped to 88 while the 
index of the real purchasing power 
of the industrial worker has _in- 
creased to 130. “Real” = e.irnings 
means the value of hourly or 
weekly money earnings in terms of 
the goods and services constituting 
the budget of the avernsge wage 
enrnings family in 1914. The cos' 
of these same goods and services 
loday is the “cost of living. The 
index of real earnings measures the 
change in wages relative to the 
change in the cost of living since 
1914. It is obtaimed by dividing the 
index number of wages by the index 
number of the cost of living. It is 
human nature for workers in all 
branches of endeavor to improve 
their condition by organization or 
otherwise, by efforts looking to the 
lessening of hours of work and the 
increasing of hourly wages: this is 
not only to be expected but it is a 
natural aspiration; yet, that one set 
of laborers should be enabled, by 
one means or another, to better its 
condition so disproportionately over 
that of another class, is uneconomic 
and unsound. I am frankly direct- 
ing this remark to the wholly in- 
explicable so-called “Farmer-Labor” 
ailiance, whereby a relatively few 
farm organizaiton leaders are prac- 
ically mortgaging any possible 
prosperity for their own branch of 
industry to that of the industria! 
laborers—perhaps a creditable per- 
formance for the labor leaders but 
what shall we say of it for the 
farm leaders? How many farmers 
can apply the six, seven and even 
eight-hour day to their business, 
and how many farmers can raise 
the prices for their goods by a 
strike against the public? Yet, is it 
not the history as well as the ayvow- 
ed purpose of labor organizations 
not only to maintain their own 
standards of wages and living, bu! 
also to go further and demand stil! 
higher wages should their own cost 
of living be increased—which is 
simply another way of saying thal 
should the farmer get more for his 
product, which is the principal item 
of the industrial worker's cost of 
living, industrial labor must stil! 
maintain its advantage by insisting 
on corresponding increase of wages” 
I have no quarrel with organized 
labor, but I am very much concern- 
ed indeed at the disparity between 
the prosperity enjoyed by industria! 
workers and that of farm labor. 
Capital and labor could easily ad- 


just their differences by unlimited 


wage and profit agreements, bu! 
capital and labor must be satisfied 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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Labor in the South 


HE labor supply of. the South is made up almost 
entirely of English-speaking, native Americans. They 
bring to their work — whatever it may be — the almost 
undiluted characteristics and traditions that have come 
down to them through generations of pioneer stock. 


They are, in short, an important asset to the industrial 
future of this country. 


If you are planning to join the “southward trek of 
Industry,” you will want, however, to approach your 
problem of labor relations with some understanding of 
the background that has developed markedly different 
characteristics in each major section of this vast territory 


of fourteen states so glibly referred to as “the South.” j 

More than a quarter century of experience in helping 

Industry in the South is available to you through this 1 

organization of Engineers. A glimpse of the extent and | 

character of this experience may be had from: “Factories : 
for the Future”; “Picks to the Minute”, on the textile ste uy hrm 

industry; “Contentment Under Roof”, on housing and 
allied problems; and “On the Subject of Power”. We Ped S ae af 

shall be glad to send you one or more of these books. eA pn ow ‘by 7 

J. E. Srrrine ComMPaNny 

Engineers 

Greenville Chattanooga 

South Carolina Tennessee ' 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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Practical Cost Accounting for Cotton Manufacturers 


American industry is still passing 
through an era of which the most 
important phase is the application 
of science to business, In many re- 
spects, American business men con- 
tinue setting a pace viewed by the 
rest of the world wtih amazement, 
admiration, alarm or envy. Our 
leadership in the domain of indus- 
try 1s today more widely conceded 
than ever before. 

This progress ih the industrial 
field is largely the result of our 
adaptation of scientific principles to 
the solution of commercial prob- 
lems. Business planning, research, 
quantity production, economy, or- 
ganization, simplification, standardi- 
zation, etc., with new and better 
methods of accounting, all are con- 
tributing to the impulse which has 
placed America in the front rank 
of manufacture and enterprise. 


Business men of the South are 
sharing to a greater extent than 
ever before in this movement to 


establish industry on a sound basis. 
None will question that industry in 
the South is driving forward at a 


pace that presages that achieve- 
ment. To maintain that progress 
and attain your goal—the South’s 
true share of industrial reward— 


you must continue to forge ahead 
in the application of sound modern 
methods to your business. 

Of the factors I have enumerated 
as contributing to America’s indus- 
trial advance, modern accounting 
has been perhaps the latest to gain 


Address by E. G. Field before American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


recognition. It is now rapidly earn- 
ing its rightful place in the estima- 
tion of progressive and far-sighted 
business men. 

Today there exists an almost 
unanimous opinion that accurate 
knowledge of costs is indispensable 
to business success. This conclusion 
was not obtained over night, how- 
ever, for it expresses much consid- 
eration. It is based upon hard ex- 
perience such as the contemplation 
of a deficit when the profit and loss 
account had been expected to a sur- 
plus. Exceptional instances in which 
business enterprises have been suc- 
cessful in the absence of a knowl- 
edge of costs, though emphasized 
by some in an effort to disprove the 
rule, in reality only tend to show 
the universal need. 

Unfortunate experiences in 
application of cost methods have 
shown common misunderstandings 
as to principles and purposes. Any 
attempts to use costs as a cure-all 
will prove disappointing. A gun 
does not shoot birds; it is the man 
behind the gun who bags the game. 
Costs must be recognized as an in- 
strument of .management. 


the 


Were I to ask how many of you 
had sufficient belief in costs to use 
some method of computing, nearly 
every one present could raise his 
hand. The assertion, “I know my 


costs,” is so frequently heard as to 
convey the impression that an ac- 
curate knowledge of costs is general 
in textile manufacture. 

Yet it would be worth while to 
pause to inquire whether our busi- 
ness executives actually know their 
costs of production, or whether 
they are relying on unworthy sub- 
stitutes therefor. It would be inter- 
esting to learn how many so-called 
cost systems are operated in note 
books or even on the back of enve- 
lopes. 

Disastrous results from the use of 
such “systems” have led to ques- 
tions as to the value of costs for 
effective aid to management. It will 
be my purpose to show that any 
such doubt is due to a misconcep- 
tion, a bugaboo, due to unsound 
principles or faulty methods. I fur- 
ther hope to show that reliable 
costs, practically obtained through 
scientific systems, are not merely 
serviceable, but highly profitable. 


For the purpose of bringing out 
the points which we are to consider 
it will be convenient to divide costs 
into two major divisions: (1) those 
of the business as a whole, and (2) 
those of an individual product or 
fabric. 

Costs in the aggregate are not 
difficult to obtain. They pass to 
executives and officials in the usual 


form of quarterly statements and 
annual reports, supplemented by 
various statistics showing the quan- 
tities of output represented by the 
expenditures, divisions of the sales 
dollar expressed in percentages, and 
certain averages of expenditure 
called “costs per pound.” There 
certainly is no reason why a man- 
ufacturer should not know what it 
costs to run his business, although 
on many points it may be question- 
ed if he knows to what exten! those 
costs may be changed. 


Ascertaining the cost of an indi- 
vidual product presents a more 
complex problem. It involves the 
application of expenditures to arti- 
cles of a specific style, size, con- 
struction, weight, quality, etc., of 
which a variety is being manufac- 
tured simultaneously. Difficulties 
arise from an attempt to assign a 
part of a specific expenditure w any 
one of a variety of fabrics going 
through the mill at ony one time. 

There is also a practical cost con- 
sideration of the effect of doing sev- 
eral things jointly. For an analogy, 
let us assume that you travel to 
New York for a business purpose 
and on your return step off in 
Washington for another transaction. 
What then would the total of your 
expenses show as the cost of mak- 
ing either of these visits? Would 
you arbitrarily divide the total ex- 
penses by the miles as a basis? And 
if so, what miles would you use? 


(Continued on Page 64) 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 


With Band or Tape Drive 
The illustration shows the Head End Section of 


our New Pattern § 
Builder and Pick 


inning Frame, with Improved 
otion. 


Our machines are of 


Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
either Lever Weighted or Self 


Rolls. 


auges, with 
eighted Top 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


Illusrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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ABOUT PACKAGES 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 
Near Editor of 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


used at least once and are in first class 
condition. The weaknesses in such 
barrels will be easily ascertained upon 
inspection and may be readily reme- 
died. The one great difficulty is to 
cleanse the interior. In the Houghton 
Barrel Shop this is done first by 
blowing out the barrel with live steam, 
under 125 pounds pressure and then 
washing it with a caustic soda solution 
by machine. The barrel is then dried 


ERE was a time when 
men brought home their 
packages. 

The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has brought about a 
condition where such pack- 
ages are now accumulated 

at home. 
There are some advantages in one 
preparing packages at home. 


Af 


All Houghton packages are prepared 
at home. 

Products which enter into the man- 
ufacture of costly textiles, should be 
put in packages about the quality of 
which there should be no doubt. 

Wool oils and softeners may absorb 
much impurity from an improper pack- 
age. 

For instance, all wool oils should be 


shipped either in metal drums, or 


wooden packages. If in metal drums, 
it is essential that the drums should be 
free from all impurities, particularly 
rust. Rust-ferrous oxide—is one of the 
most indelible of stains. We have 
known wool oils to cause serious dam- 
age by being shipped in rusty drums. 


If shipped in wooden barrels, the 
barrels oucht not to be new, because 
new barrels are never vroperly sea- 
soned. They should be first class sec- 
onds, meaning barrels which have been 


with hot air and a coating of glue is 
spread over the entire interior. Oil is 
not a solvent for glue, if the glue be 
properly dried. The barrels before be- 
ing filled are all inspected by inserting 
an electric light with minor attach- 
ment. 

When it comes to shipping warp con- 
ditioners, or other products where the 
solvent is water, neither a metal drum 
nor a glued barrel should be used, for 
the self-evident reason that the water 
would cause rust in the metal drum and 
dissolve the glue in an oil barrel. It is, 
therefore, essential that a special pack- 
age be selected for such products and 
that it shall be so prepared that the 
contents will not absorb any of the im- 
purities from the wood. 


The wood unless especially prepared, 
usually imparts tannic. acid to the con- 
tents and tannic acid is a detriment in 
all warp conditioners. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE. 


WORKS 
CHICAGO---PHILADELPHIA---DETROIT 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, C. 
1015 Healey Buildin P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE. S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Address Dr. Howard 


Extracts from the remarks of 
President Howard E. Rondthaler of 
Salem Winston-Salem, N. 
to the American Colton Manutactur- 
ers Association, in Atiania, 
Ga., Mav 18, 1926. 

The speaker prefaced his remarks 
by humorous allusions to his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the cotton 
nill life both from without and 
within, having himself held a cotton 
mill job, the first in all his life, 
exactly one month at fifty 
day, $1.00 a month. He remarked 
that at the time he considered that 
he was highly underpaid, but now he 
knows thal he was enormousls 
overpaid, and in consequence he has 
made every effort since to the 
mill industry in recovering the 
wages that were lost through his 
employment, To this end the speak- 
er stated that he had all his Iiile 
since endeavored by day and night 
{oO make every. concetvable use of 
the cotton products, detailing in an 
amazing fashion the manner in 
which cotton pursues the average 
citizen literally from the cradle to 
the grave. He said that in lovaltys 
fo cotton he abways insiied upon a 
standard breakfast of “flannel” 
cakes done in cottonlene and served 
with a counterfeit of 
butter, and that this was the ex- 
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which he was able 
sustain this infant in- 


treme sacrifices 
io make to 
dustry. 

Passing to the subject! 
speaker said: 


proper, the 


Having asked a school teacher to 
this convention, vou musi 
consent to take a school teachers 
message delivered in a school teach- 
ers Way. 


rss 


When I ask mvseif what it is that 
interests me most about the cotton 
mill business as I have had the priv- 
ilege all my life to see it rather inti- 
mately, IT am free to answer that if 
is not a question of looms, cards, 
pickers, slubbers, mules, cone wind- 
ers, vardage, cost accounting or even 
distribution which most interests me, 
but it is a series of paradoxes which 
attach to the story oT the cotton in- 
dustry in the South during the 
‘thirty vears. It is a gestion of cer- 
lain unexpected and chalienging de- 
velopments and of certain 
ing almost spectacular contradic- 
lions and great adventures in hu- 
inan relationships, 

The South which | have known 
has passed during the last forty-nine 
vears through the most remarkable 


las! 


series of experiences which, I be- 
lieve, has ever confronted any peo- 
ple or any section. When I think 


| Universal 


large Bobbins 
or Reels 


(SEE X-RAY VIEW) 


Winding Machine 


For Winding Cord or Light 
‘Sonoco’ Parallel Tubes 
Economically displace 


No 7 


CONES, TUBES AND 
CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


knowledge of this 
all Seems Slim if- 


of my earliest! 
general area if 


self up into a sort of composite 
picture which embraces the mem- 
ories of a lad in the late 70's and 
early 80's and this is what out of 


my impressionable boyhood, I seem 
lo see. ‘Tired women, mostls 
ed in black, numberless barefooted 
children, of whom I was generally 
one, houses for the most part Of two 
rooms and an old kitchen, unpainted 
as a rule, a few fine surviving 
estates here and there in the coun- 


dress- 


iry Yyrith their colonial mansions 
grown rusty after twenty vears 
failure to repaint, rail fences, red 


gullies, unnumbered acres of broom- 
black jack and endless pine 
barrens, here and there, one 
story m height with an improvised 

front pretending a 
bul deceiving none, stepping 
stones across muddy streets In every 
town. a wall on lot. pig 
ihe mevitable allachment of 
garden, family ash hoppers neartyy 
for the making of oldfashioned sof! 
soap, wood-burning locomotives, 
Richmond & Danville Railroad, smele 
‘rack, the old-fashioned 
broad gauge necessitating an 
change of rotting 


sedge. 
stores 
pseudo second 
story, 
every peris 


eyery 


soul hern 
entire 


stock South of 


Richmond, whitewashed railroad 


stations firsl| and second elass cars. 


absolutely no improved highways, 
impossible corduroy to keep horse- 


drawn vehicles from mtxing up in 
swamps, mudholes each spring fill- 
“dd with Drush oul from the nearest! 


ihicket, this supposed to represent 
road upkeep, public transportation 
effected by the ancient three-seated 
“hack” evidently 
of the death-dealing impact of its 
springs against its --this 
was (@e outward South I knew as a 
very little boy, forty-nine years ago. 
And into this life .in the back- 
ground of which were all the sor- 
rows and humiliations of the Recon- 
struction, came an unbelievable era 
of faith, courage and industrial ad- 
venture embodyme the developmen! 
in particular of the cotton industry 
of the Southern 
In the 
was consuming only 
cotton, the North eight times as 
nuch, nearly a million and a half 
bxles, and England twenty-five times 
us much, or neariv 4,000,000 hates, If 
ithe total consumption of cotton in 
i880 be thought of m terms of an 
arbitrary tolal ef 28 units, the ration 
of South to North to England would 
he roughly represented by the 
portion 1:83:25. Out of this 
promising situation hardly 
Page 418) 
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Siales. 
the South itself 
175.000 bales of 


year 


pro- 
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MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW BEDFORD, | Hartsville, S. C. 
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99 Perfect packages of Carpet 
Warp Yarn are assured 
by winding from 
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BLEACH 


for 
Textile Processing 


O deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply makes for 
true buying economy in the long run. Purchasing from many and 
scattered suppliers may effect apparent savings from time to time, but 
these may easily be offset several times over by uncertainties, delays 
and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson a 
dependable source of supply for several of their most important chemical 
purchases. Among “Eagle-Thistle” products, the dyer, bleacher, finisher 
or mercerizer has available a group of products which he uses regularly 
and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlorine or Bleaching Powder to- 
gether with Mathieson Caustic Soda (solid, flake, ground or liquid), 
Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammo- 
nia. 

The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson Bleach is 
the best insurance against processing troubles. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Modified Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 


€ | Manufacturer J 
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Address of Dr. Howard 
Rondthaler 


(Continued from Page 16) 


than one generation ago, there have 
come a series of industrial experi- 
ences in the field of cotton manufac- 
ture with fascinate us in particular 
because of their successive para- 
dexes. 


Of these the first is the taking of 
the industry to the source of raw 
material. The sight of the cotton 
mil practically in the midst of the 
cotton fields was a thime hitherto ab- 
solutely unknown not only in the 
cotton industry, but in every other 
influential industry, where the in- 
variable rule had been that the site 
of the industry should follow certain 
traditional locations bearing no re- 
lation whatever to the source of raw 
material. The woolen mills of Enz- 
land are now supplied with raw 
material mainly from the cattle pas- 
tures of Australia and South Ameri- 
ca, the steel mills of Pennsylvania 
assemble their diversified imgredi- 
ents from an area stretching from 
the Great Lakes to the island of 
Cuba; the more recent aluminum 
manufactures finds its raw material 
on one side of the Mississippi and 
reduces it to a manufactured prod- 
uct a thousand miles or more away. 
Cotton broke across all these abso- 
lutely established traditions and in 
the midst of almost incaleulable ad- 
versities these men of the early 80's 
placed raw product and manufactur- 
ing process in practically the same 
area. How wholly unprecedented 
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this was may be gathered from a 
statement once made by the greal 
South Carolinian, Mr. Calhoun, who 
declared “Nature is against us in 
this matter of manufacture in the 
South. No mechanical enterprise 
can ever expect to succeed in South 
Carolina. The only place,” to further 
quote Mr. Calhoun, “where the man- 


ufacture of cotton can hope to 
thrive is m Rhode Island.” 
It is indeed true that the South 


had not only an economic but also 
a social disinclination toward manu- 
facturing and for many years the 
uses of steam power were actually 
forbidden in the city of Charleston, 
Soulh Carolina. After the War be- 
tween the States there followed that 
dreary decade of reconstruction 
when the South was bowed under 
the erushing weight of political 
servilude and all her energy was 
necesserily devoted to the task of 
merely living until these evil days 
should pass. 

It is not my purpose to elaborate 
statistically the amazing develop- 
ment i the South of the cotton mill 


industry but rather to point out 
with interest and admiration the 
extraordinary heritage of courage 


which rests upon those who are the 
successors to an initial movement 


so unprecedented and so wholly 
fearless and full of sacrifice. 
The second paradox which cal- 


lenges one’s imiagination and s!imu- 
lates one’s admiration is the fact 
that this industrializing of large 
areas in the South through the cot- 
ton industry has been effected witti- 
out materially distributing the high 


relative percentage of rural to ur- 
ban population, a thing unknown 
hitherto in all industrial tradition, 
and a condition which has served 
wonderfully to preserve much of the 
wholesomeness ‘and attractiveness 
of Southern life which might indeed 
have been sacrificec to a changed 
economic invasion. In the state wilh 
which I am most familiar, the ratio 
of rural to urban population was 
long sustained at the percentage of 
85 per cent rural to 15 per cent ur- 
ban, an extraordinarily high per- 
centage in favor of rural residence 
since one remembers then in the 
United States at large the urban 
population is almost equally balanc- 
ed, 50-50 as against the rural popu- 
lation. 


We have witnessed therefore a 
situation highly unprecedented and 
singularly paradoxical, in the great 
Southern Stales have been indus- 
lrialized and yet remain distinctly 
rural. The State referred to above, 
namely, North Carolina, at the same 
moment that it has mounted to first 
place industrially in all the South- 
eastern States, has also come agr!- 
culturally from twelfth place but a 
few years ago to fifth place in all 
the United States. Herein is a singu- 
lar paradox in that there has been 
not only wo sacrifice to agricultural 
resourcefulness but the two in- 
terests often so unrelated, namely, 
manufacturing enterprise and agri- 
cultural development, have gone on 
enthusiastically hand in hand. 


The explanation of all this has 


been the fundamental grouping of a 


new industrial population in villages 
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inslead of the traditional congestion 
in already overcrowded and dense 
city centers of population. A sup- 
posedly economic axiom has been en- 
tirely overturned in the South in 
these interesting thirty years, in that 
manufacturing industry was always 
conceded to be inseparably associat- 
ed with ultra congestion in daily life. 
Forbidding tenaments, narrow 
streets, dark hallways, crowded 
families compelled to live unwhole- 
somely, many under one roof, al! 
this was supposed for generations to 
be inseparable from industrial de- 
velopment. The Atlantic Monthly for 
this current month contains the fol- 
lowing picture of the present hous- 
ing of large portions of imdustria! 
population, happily not in America 
and still in the South:—‘But the 
proof of the house is in the living. 
One toilet for five families, a floor 
that has been damp for a hundred 
and fifty years, rooms that tor a 
century have been lit by lamps and 
not suniight. And, in large numbers 
of houses that do not suffer these 
defects, the evil fact of overcrowd- 
ing. 


We hardly appreciate the wholly 
new lines of industrial village life, 
of abundance of sunshine, of 
separate homes instead of conges!|- 
ed tenament conditions, of gardens, 
hedges, flowers and much outdoor 
life, all of these once supposed to be 
impossible accompaniments of large 
industrial enterprises. And the para- 
dox of the situation is that in a sec- 
tion struggling back to financial re- 
sourcefulness after prostration, eco- 


(Continued on Page 58) 


HAZLETON — 


Have You Dobby Looms? 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


It ts mot necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 


ye anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 
ayon. 


We are 


prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in ali forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON — 


NANTICOKE, PA. 
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Your Looms 
for 


T is significant that many of the best mills manufacturing : 

silk, rayon and cotton fabrics specify that their looms be 

equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. They realize that 
quality looms require quality bearings. 


aa 


They know that Hyatt Bearings maintain, smoothly and 
unerringly, a permanent coordination of the shafts and that 
especially on the rocker shafts, they greatly reduce the 
chances for thin places in the fabric by eliminating wear 
at these points. 


Hyatt Bearings have been accepted not only as a distinct 
aid to quality and efficiency in making better cloth, but 
also because they reduce power, lubrication and main- 
tenance expense, and play an important part in maintaining 
production schedules. 


A growing demand for Hyatt-ized looms has followed 
recognition of their durability. Hyatt Bearings have been 
used for about thirteen years in looms. They will operate 
many more years without need for replacement. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Specify _ — Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Philadelphia Charlotte 
enjoy the returns on this Pittsburgh Cleveland 


sound investment. 


one 
Better Fabrics 

ROLLY’ 4 


Scour Rayon Goods 
with 


Practically Plain Water 
~ Little or No Soap Needed 


TEXTOYL 1243-A is completely emulsifiable in 
Plain Water—without soap or alkalies. 


Because of this important fact, it not only lubricates 
thoroughly and uniformly, but can be scoured from 
goods in practically plain water, or at least with a 
minimum of soap. 


TEXTOYL 1243-A 


The use of this oil therefore overcomes one of the 
chief obstacles to proper finishing of Rayon fabric 
or Rayon union goods. Furthermore, it saves soap 
and time in handling. 


Other important characteristics are: 


1. Odorless 
2. Light Color 


It is to your interest (o get full information. Use 
the coupon below. 


3. Non-oxidizing 
4. Easy Penetrating 


National Oil Products Company 


HARRISON, N. J. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NATIONAL Ou Propucts Company; Harrison, N. J. 


Gentleme»: Kindly send us full information regarding TEXTOYL 
1243-A for Sc ouring Rayon Goods. 


Street... 


City 
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Report of the Secretary 


The annual report of Winston D. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, al the Atlanta. meeting, 
was as follows: 


As your secretary, if 18 my pleas- 


ure as well as my duty to appear 
before you agam this morning, for 
the ninth successive vear, to give 
you an accounting of my steward- 
ship and to tell you in the briefest 
manner possible something of the 
activities of your executive offices 
during the past |'welve months. In 
the necessarily brief space of such 
a report it is a highly difficult task 
to convey to you an adequate sum- 
mary of our work; for these activi- 
ties have been so varied, covering 
such a wide range of service and 
dealing with so many problems both 
within and without the Association, 
that any review of them here must 
needs be very limited, 

During the past year the demands 
made upon us have been steadily 
growing and the inquiries that have 
been received and handled have 
come not only from our members 
but from affiliated and associated 
organizations, state officials, gov- 
ernment authorities and the trade 
generally. These multiplying ev!- 
dences of the estimation in which 
your Association is held as the rec- 
ognized spokesman of the rapidly 
growing Southern textile industry 
are highly gratifying, demonstrating 
as they do that the mission of the 
Association as originally contem- 
plated is being duly realized. It 
will be the aim of your executive 
officers to merit and justify this 
confidence in every way possible to 
the end that the industry may con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. 

I shall not burden you this morn- 
ing with a review of our routine 
activilies except to say that the ad- 
ministrative work of your Assoctia- 
tion has moved aggressively for- 
ward along all lines and that the 
past year has been one of the busi- 
est and most fruitful in our history. 
Your committees, notably yvour Na- 
tional Committee, under the direc- 
lion of Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, your 
Traffic Committee, under the able 
supervision of Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, chairman, and Mr. Geo. W. 
Forrester, traffic manager, and your 
other committees on Foreign Trade, 
Education, ete. have been splen- 
didiy active and effective. Mr. Cra- 
mer will also report on behalf! of 
the National Council and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Captain Smyth and Mr. Forrester 
will tell you of the aggressive work 
of your Traffic Committee, which, 
in addition to its regular work, has 
represented your Association in a 
fumber .of--hé@frings dealing with 
proposed e@hangés in rates on cotton 
factory products.and supplies. The 
work of your Traffic Committee on 
these matters dione, involving pro- 
posats--whieh if- carried through 
would have increased rate chrages 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
has been of-inestimable value,...0ur 


committees “on Notinations” 


and Resolutions will likewise submit 
their formal reports—all of which, 
[ am sure, will prove highly inter- 
esting to our entire membership. 
The publication and wide distri- 


bution of your ACMA Gazette, ini- 
tiated during the preceding year, 
furnished the agency whereby the 
administrative work of your Asso- 
ciation might be more actively and 
prominently brought to the atten- 
tion of our membership and of the 
trade generally. In this respect, 
it has served a highly valuable pur- 
pose; for with our membership so 
widely scattered over such an ex- 
panse of territory, stretching from 
Pennsylvania through Texas, it was 
very necessary. In addition, special 
articles appearing therein, dealing 
with distinctive problems in our 
Southern industry and settling forth 
the true facts pertaining thereto 
have been widely reproduced in the 
press of the country. The value of 
the ACMA Gazette, in the judgment 
of your executive officers, has been 
amply demonstrated at a very rea- 
sonable expense, and special effort 
will be exerted during the coming 
year to make it even more highly 
effective. 

Frequentiy requests have been 
received for statistical and. other 
information dealing with the indus- 
try which we were able to supply 
on brief notice by means of our 
library and research files, which 
are being constantly added to and 
improved. For illustration, itt is 
significant that more than two hun- 
dred requests have been received 
during the past year from colleges, 
schools, civic clubs, farm organiza- 
tions, ete., for data bearing on the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment. 
These came largely from. the central 
and Rocky Mountain States, where 
this theme during the past year was 
frequently discussed. It is the hope 
of your secretary that more of our 
members will avail themselves of 
our large fund of statistical and 
trade data as the occasion may war- 
rant. 

Of outstanding interest and an 
additional sphere of service to 
which your officers directed partic- 
ular attention during the past year 
was the development of statistical 
research data in co-operation with 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. This sub- 
ject was the topic of special discus- 
sion at our afternoon session yées- 
terday and it is hardly necessary for 
me to enter into any detailed review 
of it here except to pay tribute to 
the vigilant and effective services 
of your president, Mr. Vereen, 
whose active interest and alert at- 
tention to all details in co-operation 
with your Board of Government! 
made possible this development. I 
was deemed desirable that your sec- 
retary make several trips to New 
York during the fall and winter for 
conferences with officials of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants and others, with the view of 
effecting a closer co-operation in 
making this statistical work of 
larger service to the industry. In 
this connection, may I digress long 
enough to urge as highly important 
that more of our mills, either 
through their selling agents or di- 


“reetiy “lw individual co-operation 


with the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York make 
urrangements to obtain this statis- 
tical data wherever possible and 
Continued on Page 60 
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OVER 450 MILLS USE OUR EQUIPMENT 


¥ 


- 


CLEANING 


CARDS EQUiPPED WITH VACUUM STRIPPER 
VALVED HOSE CONNECTION 


COLLISGCTING UNDEK-SCREENINGS SW ici -FLOORS AND WALLS 


Cook-Goldsmith Patent Triple Vacuum System 
for Stripping Cotton, Waste and Woolen Cards, 


Collecting under screenings—Flat strips—Picker motes, etc., general machinery cleaning, 
floor and wall sweepings. 


Card tenders operate 36 cards. 


| One man and one pump can strip 154 cards 
three times daily in 34% hours, leaving balance of 
lay to devote to other waste-collecting operations. 


Uses of this system are rapidly expanding to 


20 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


cover most every conceivable operation where a 
powerful air-intake can be utilized to collect 
waste and to prevent spoilage of manufactured 
products when cleaning machinery—waste trucks 
displaced, saving floor space, investment, and cost 
of transportation—companion receivers used to 


FRED H. WHITE—General Manager 
Factory at 
ABINGTON, MASS. 


give continuous pump operation—-multiple receiv- 
ers used for colored work separation. 

Let us tell you how an investment in this sys- 
tem or a changeover in your present system will 
soon pay for itself. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dues not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and —— plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knitting and weaving is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
\utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Report of the Traffic Committee 


By George Forrester, Chairman. 


As great as has been the progress 
and development of textiles in the 
South, can not our railroads point 
with pardonable pride to their 
progress and: make the just claim 
that they have met the new order 
of things rather fully? It hasnt 
heen very many years since trans- 
portation conditions in the South 
made our railroads the object of 
very unpleasant anecdotes. Do yon 
reeall the time-worn anecdote of 
the negro porter who in announcing 
the expected arrival of a passenger 
train, called out “Train No. So and 
So, on time, cause unknown, iér 
the even more unpleasant one of 
the two negro porters employed by 
rival lines in discussing the reiative 
merits of their roads, one remarked 
to the other, “My railroad kills 
more passengers than yours imuls.”’ 
As ridiculous as are these anecdotes 
they were suggested by unsatisfac- 
tory transportation conditions, but 
now we can tell the world and 
should do so with loud acelaim that 
our transportation service is a dis- 
tinct asset, second to none 

There are many factors conttib- 
uting to this improvement, the Lhree 
outstanding ones being g00d man- 
agement, increased busivess and 
high rate levels. Business interests 
generally throughout this entire 
section have been helpful te the 
railroads in developing transporla- 
tion efficiency ,even at the expense 
of high rate levels and our railroud 
friends have not been unmindful of 
their opportunities. 

Railroad earnings are at their 
peak and the conviction is growing 
among well-informed shippers that 
it would be well for the railroads 
to move some of their “Stop” sig- 
nals from grade crossings and plant 
them within easy vision of their 
rate makers, otherwise there are 
grave dangers ahead of them. 

Congress has not as yet enacted 
legislation affecting transportation 
since your last annual meeting. 
There was pending before Congress 
an amendment to the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce which made it abso- 
lutely unlawful for carriers under 
any circumstances to charge more 
for a short haul than for a longer 
haul when the haul was made over 
the same line in the same direction. 
This amendment would have made 
a material change in the existing 
law but it was not adopted by the 
Congress. 

President Coolidge has recom- 
mended further legislation for the 
consolidation of railroads and there 
are pending in Congress bills seek- 
ing to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. In the Nickel Plate Merger 
case, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denied permission for the 
merger, not because it was opposed 
to mergers generally but because of 
particular circumstances shown in 
that case. There are two outstand- 
ing principles in the decision of the 
commission in this case; one is that 
the commission reserves to itself 
the right to review, reduce and reg- 
ulate financial expenditures involv- 
ed in a reorganization and consoli- 
dation. It found in this case that 
such expenditures were unreason- 


able and excessive. The second 
principle announced by the com- 
mission was that short line railroads 
served a needed public purpose and 
that consolidations must take care 
of the short lines whether or not 
such lines were profitable. 

The Hoke Smith resolution passed 
by Congress more than a year ago 
authorizes differentiation in rates 
on products of agriculture trom 
other commodities. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission under au- 
thority of this resolution, is con- 
ducting a general investigation with 
a view, if the facts justify, of mak- 
ing rates relatively lower on farm 
products, than on manufactured 
products. The conclusion of the 
commission in this case will be of 
importance to all shippers. If the 
rates are reduced on farm products 
to any considerable extent there 
may be necessity for increasing 
rates on manufactured products to 
prevent deficits in carrier revenue. 

We attended several hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the gen- 
eral investigation of cotton rates 
and transit rules between points in 
the South. Some of the shipping 
interests desire a three-plane sys- 
tem of rates similar to that applica- 
ble between points in the Southwest, 
which would have the effect of ma- 
terially increasing the rates on flat 
cotton. The cotton merchants desire 
a general revision of transit rules 
Lo be uniform and more liberal. As 
a counter proposal, the railroads 
suggested the continuance of the 
present system of rates, but the re- 
striction of the transit rules to 
apply only when lots of 50 bales of 
uncompressed cotton or 75 bales of 
compressed cotton were loaded in a 
car, the local rates to and from the 
transit point to be applied on all 
cotton not loaded to this minimum. 
We protested against any increase 
in rates on flat cotton or any mini- 
mum loading requirement which 
would bring about such increase in 
cases where it was not practicable 
lo receive cotton in the quantities 
specified. An order from the com- 
mission involving these rates is not 
expected for quite some time. 

The proposal to advance classifi- 
cation of cotton goods in Official 
Classification territory was defeated, 
as was the proposal to advance 
minimum charge on cotton goods 
from Southern mill points to the 
East. 


ilustrating some of the results 
of the I. C. C. decision in Southern 


Class Rate Investigation Docket 
13494: 
1. Uniform level of Interstate 


Class rates between all points in the 
South (except no change in present 
rates between points in Virginia and 


points in North Carolina). It is ex- 
pected that every effort will be 
made by railroads to have those 


rates also applied on intrastate traf- 
fic. The new rates represent both 
advances and reductions in the va- 
rious scales which now apply. For 
example, the rate from Atlanta, Ga., 
to Greenville, 8. C., will be increased 
7 cents on first class and reduced 
Continued on Page 62 
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HERE! 
“DUTCH GIRL” BRAND 


FROM BREDA, HOLLAND 


We Are Agents in U. S. for 


HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 


Manufacturers of Quality Rayon for Weaving 


—— 
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© Cost permonth per month 


) Better Lubrication at Less Cost 


~NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT Ct co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


MILL NAME 


Warehouses : 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA KANSAS CITY,MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


Is Your Lubricant 
Up to 
Specifications? 


Like other supplies your lubricant should 
accomplish certain necessary results. 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


has the qualities that you would specify for 
lubrication. 


Extreme adhesiveness. 
Positive, continuous lubrication 
Economy—does not waste. 


Lasts longer per application than liquid 
oil—costs less. 


- Protection—to goods—it does not drip and 


spatter. 


The qualities of NON-FLUID OIL after tests, have 
proved valuable to over 70% of the leading mills of the 
country—if you have not made your test, send in coupon 
for free sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Ma- 
chinery.”’ 


PICKERS | LOOMS SHAFTING 
CARDS TWISTER RING MOTORS 
SPINNING FRAMES) BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 


ADDRESS 


. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Spinners’ Meeting in Goldsboro 


E meeting of the Eastern North 
Carolina Spinners’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association 
was he'd in Goldsboro, N. C.. on 
May 14. 

The meeting was called to order 
at the Chamber of Commerce by C, 
M. Black, general superimtendent of 
the Borden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Goldsboro. 

MR. BLACK: It certainly gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to greet 
as many as have come and I cer- 
tainly feel like my efforts have been 
gratified to see so many here. Be- 
fore starting we will have a tew 
words from Mr. Stevens, president 
of our local Chamber of Commerce. 

R. E. STEVENS: Gentlemen: Tf 
is a real pleasure to have you gen- 
tlemen here with us today and real- 
izing that you have come for busi- 
ness and not pleasure | am not going 
to take up your time, but we want 
each and every one of you to fee! 
like this is your home as much as 1 
is our home; we Goldsboro people 
want our visitors to be one of us, 
because when we realize that you 
are one of us we feel that you will 
have a good time 

We feel that we have the best 
town in the State and hope thal 
each of you gentlemen feel the same 
abbut your town because that ts the 
way to make your town move and 
we are progressing. It is indeed a 
great pleasure for Goldsboro to wel- 
come you to our cilfy today and we 
want vou to feel perfectly at home 
and if there is anything we Golds- 
boro people can do for you, if there 
is anything you want to know, or 
anything we can do for you, walk 
up and ask the people and tell them 
who you are and they will be glad 
to do all they ean for you. 

C. M. BLACK: In starting this 
discussion I hardly know how to go 
about it. I took it for granted when 
I was made temporary chairman 
that this was to be strictly a spin- 
ners’ meeting, but after talking with 
the members of the Association they 
feel that there ought to be a disecus- 
cussion of carding, too, and I would 
like to hear from you men as to 
what you think about combining 
this meeting. 

W. G. REYNOLDS, Supt. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C.: Why should 
we have a spinners meeting alone; 
haven't you carding in your mill? 

MR. BLACK: Sure, we have, but 
could we let one division interlock 
with the other? 

MR. REYNOLDS: If we have too 
many divisions I'm afraid we would 
not have meetings. Why not make 
this a carding and spinning meeting 
under one division? 

T. W. MULLEN, Supt. 
Mfg. Co., Rosemary: How many 
meetings do you expect to have a 
year? I think it should be at some 
place convenient to the mill men in 
North Carolina; I didn’t want to go 
fo Charlotte or Spartanburg. The 
trouble with some of the meetings, 
it takes a long while and it was my 
idea for each division to hold sep- 
arate meetings, but we might start 
off by combining the meetings. 

Mr. REYNOLDS: The first thing 
you have to do is to find out how 
far your authority goes, whether 
under the Textile Association we 


have authority to combine the two, 


WR. PHILIP: In Georgia our or- 
ganization has a carding and spin- 
ning meeting in March and a slash- 
ing and weaving meeting in the fall. 
We take up the carding subject at 
the morning session, then have 
lunch and then have the spinning 
discussion. Up here where the ma- 
jority are from yarn mills, you have 
hardly any weaving and it would 
seem to me that the most of your 
problems in the mills are the same, 
and I don’t see why there should be 
any particular line of demarkation 
at this meeting. Perhaps it would 
be best to start off with spinning 
since we have come for that; and 
if it runs off to anything else let if 
run. I understand a number of the 
men at this meeting have brought 
carders as well as spinners and 
since each is interested in the other, 
I should think off-hand, to let it go 
wherever it wants to go this time 
and see how it will come out. As 
far as the authority of the Associa- 
lion is concerned I don’t think they 
would object to anything you did 
over here. You would have a hard 
lime getting a good crowd at each 
meeting and since your work is so 
closely allied, if you take it up in 
points that might interest each of 
you, you probably would get the 
best results. 

MR. BLACK: It appéars to me 
that Mr. Phillips suggestion is a 
good one and I will leave it to a 
vote of the men. I think to derive 
the greatest benefit when we begin 
on a subject we ought to thresh if 
out. The people come for informa- 
tion, and. if they dont get it they 
don't eome again. 

All that are in favor of making if 
a meeting for general discussion 
please say aye. Motion carried. 

MR. BLACK: I have prepared a 
questionnaire and I confined it 
strictly to the spinners and hope 
that if you can think of anything 
else you will let it come before this 
Association. 

First: What weight and diameter 
band do you think best to run on 
Whitin Gravity Spindle, %-inch 
whorl? 

J. CG. GREECH: Overseer Spin- 
ning, Mobile Mill, Selma, N. C.: 78 
grains to the band: we find that 
gives the best results. 

QO. How many bands would that 
be to the pound? 


MR. CREECH: About 80. 

MR. BLACK: Mr. Prince, will you 
tell us what weight band we are 
running? 

MR. PRINCE: We are running a 
band 3-16 before it is stretched and 
after we stretch it we pull it down 
to one length and we find that band 
grain is 65. 

Db. T. LANIER, Supt. Oxford Cot- 
ton Mills, Oxford, N. C.: We use 85 
hands to the pound. I don't know 
what if runs in grains. We find 
that the 85 bands to the pound has 
a longer life and gives better service 
than any other band we have been 
able to find; this band is made of 
roving. 

MR. BLACK: How many here are 
using roving bands? 

There seems to be a majority. Do 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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you make that out of %? 

A. Yes, sir. 

QO. About what twist do you puf 
in the band roving? 

A. About 7% turns, and that 150 
hank. 

0. Do we find it pays to use the 
finer roving or the coarse roving, 
which lasts the longest? 

A. IT can’t tell that because I have 
tried spinning No. 4 yarn with a 
very slack twist in it and I didn't 
get as good service out of No. 4 
yarn as the 150 hank roving. 

Q. Does it pay to use only short 
cotton in band roving? 

A. Seven-eighths. 

Question No. 2—What experience 
have any of you had with Cork cov- 
ered rolis? 

MR. CROUCH, Overseer Spinning, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary: We 
didn’t have enough to give them a 
thorough test; they gave fairly good 
satisfaction; they did about as good 
as the other rolls and lasted longer 
—we got longer service. 

MR. BLACK: You feel thet the 
best results you got from then) ws 
longer life? 

MR. CROUCH: Yes, sir. I ‘didnt 
try it on the warp, I tried it on the 
filing on coarse work. 

MR. BLACK: What is the life of 
them. We put them in three months 
ago and we havent had a chance tc 
find out what the life will be. 

MR. CROUCH: One of them stay- 
ed in on 15% filling, a roll making 
162, about eighteen months. We had 
a couple of them re-rolled. 

MR. BLACK: Did you notice that 
they were grooved and then did you 
put them in a machine to sand pa- 
per the groove out? 

A. They re-rolled them. 


MEMBER: The trouble we had 
with them after they run six or 
seven months they began peeling 
off: whether we gave them a good 
test or not I do not know because 
we had i%-inch cotton, but those 
rolis ran that wav from fifteen days 
to five months, and after the five 
months was up we took them all 
off; that was on 1%-inch cotton. 

MR. BLACK: We have had them 
in our mill three or four months 
and we can't say that they have 
saved us anything except the cov- 
ering; we cant see that it increases 
the strength of yarn. 

MR. PHILLIPS: While you are on 
the roll question I would like to 
make the suggestion that you ask 
how many men in the house have 
made a real test? What seems to 
be the life of an ordinary leather 
roll? 

A. It depends on the 
speeder tenders we have. 

MR. BLACK: How § long 
rolls last under ordinary care? 
What from experience have you 
found the average life of the leath- 
er covered roll? 

A. The nearest you could gel a! 
that would be to find out what 
average number of rolls they use 
per frame. 

A. On 18,000 spindles we use seven 
hundred a week. 

MR. PHILLIP: Has anybody made 
a test? That is a very expensive 


kind of 


would 
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proposition in the spinning room 
and I am afraid we dont pay as 
much attention to it as we should. 

A MEMBER: I believe we average 
about a roll to the frame a day. 

MR. CROUCH: I use a roll per 
day on an average of 19s. 

MR. BLACK: That's on warp and 
filling? 

A. Yes, sir. 

MR. LAWSON: Over a period of 
six months on twenty-four spinning 
frames of 204 spindles I averaged 
three rolls a week on 20s warp yarn. 

Question ‘No. 3—Do you consider 
it an advantage to use beeswax or 
other paraffin compound on your 
bands”? 

MR. BLACK: We have tried it and 
expect to give it another test, but 
we didn’t get the results we expect- 
ed to get. We figured if we could 
coat that band, if we raised the 
humidity they wouldn't snap off so 
bad, but after the bands arrived at 
a certain age they snapped off the 
same as before. 

W. H. CARR, Overseer Spinning, 
Kinston Gotton Mills, Kinston, N. C.: 
We tried afew years ago, in Colum- 
bia, S. C., different ingredients sold 
there for the benefit of the life of 
the band, and we found it did no 
good there on about a thirty warp; 
and we found the knots would 
break and it didn’t help out the 
knots any; we found the band broke 
at the knot after using these dif- 
ferent things. 

MR, BLACK: It has been sug- 
gested that those who have trouble 
with knots on bands, if they have 
ever tried the slip knot? 

MR. LAWSON: Would that have 
anything to do with the slackness 
of the band? 

A. I use the slip knot altogether; 
don’t use anything else. We have 
used the chicken head knot and all 
that, but never got good results. 

MR. LAWSON: Does beeswax 
have anything to do with keeping 
right tension? 

MR. BLACK: The humidity im 
the air, the band being cotton, when 
you get it too damp it draws up and 
breaks: the object of the beeswax 
on it was to keep the humid air 
from having the effect on the band; 
we didn't get the results we expect- 
ed to get. 

How did you 
bands? 

MR. LAWSON: We took a piece 
of wax and held against the band 
and let the band eoat itself against 
the wax. 

A. I believe the best way is to dip 
the band. 

A. If you hold a piece of beeswax 
to a band that will just affect the 
outer side of the band; you have got 
to penetrate the wax. 

A. Beeswax will tend to make it 
too hard but you can mix a little 
tallow with it and that will help it. 


Question No. 4—Assuming, as we 
mentioned in the beginning, that 
your roving is 0. K., what per cent 
variation do you find in the average 
run of yarns, let’s say in three 
groups: first, 8s to 14:s second, 16s 
to 22s: third, 24s to 30s, and what 
places do you investigate to remedy 
any excess you might find? 

MR. REYNOLDS: If you were to 
answer that question and answer it 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Spinners’ Meeting in 
Goldsboro 
Continued from Page 26 
intelhgently you wouldn't be work- 
ing in Goldsboro: I don’t know what 


job we would have if we were able 


to answer that question. I believe 
that question is too hard to be an- 
swered. You had better stop at 14s 
or 20s or stop at one number and 
thresh if out. You have got to tell 
how you obtained it, how you set 
your rollers or slubbers, ete., before 
you can answer that mtelligently. 
MR. PHILLIP (Georgia They 
went through that same thing in 
our State. Two or three of them 
who were really in earnest in trying 
to find out things reallv made some 
tests on that. They came to the 
meeting and said their yarn varia- 
tion ran 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20 per 
cent. Some of the fellows had just 
reported that theirs ran three and 
four per cent. If you are not will- 
ing to come right out and say it is 
you wont get much out of these 
meetings. The idea is for you to 
come and tell your troubles. Every- 
body knows you haven't got a per- 
fect mill or you wouldn't be down 
here and the way to get at these 
things is to tell what your troubles 
are and if you can determine what 
the average variations are you can 
tell whether you are above or be- 
low if. Some would give the varia- 
lion by testing four bobbins only 
and that showed up. lower than 
when all the bobbins on a frame 
were tested. I would suggest that 
vou come right out and say if you 
know what your variation is.. T am 
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not saying that for any reason ex- 
cept to tell you that they came out 
and told exactly what the variation 
was and if won't hurt you to come 
up and say, because as a matter of 
fact others have as much as you.. 

MR. PHILLIPS (Kinston): There's 
hardly a day that I don’t call my 
superintendent up and figure the 
variation of yarns. On 20s Tuesday 
I remember that | had nine per 
cent; some days I have more and 
some days less. On 308 some days 
I have that much and sometimes 
more, and if there is anybody in the 
house that has any lower variation 
than that percentage I would be 
glad to know it. 

MR. REYNOLDS: Let us have an 
experience meeting and confess 
what our variation its and see if we 
cant remedy it. 

MR. BLACK: We are having 
trouble with variation ourselves and 
always have had it and always will. 
What I have in mind, did you have 
more variation from 168 to 228 or 
from 248 to 30s down to &s to 14s? 
You know the orders you take in in 
our line of yarns it is stamped “This 
varn did not vary over 2% per cent.” 
I don't even look for that. I know 
it is there. We have greater trouble 
in keeping variations down in our 
fine work and we find that our per- 
centage stays higher there than it 
does in our coarse work. I think 
every spinner when he finds his 
yarn to vary ought to take a little 
responsibility upon himself to try 
and find out the cause before he 
traces it back to the carder. 

GEORGE F. BRIETZ, Supt. Selma 
Cotton Mill, Selma, N. C.: We onty 


have two number 26s warp and 29s 
filling, 26s varn 38% grains. We do 
a lot of sizing of every frame, but 
going through and sizing every 
frame I find we vary from 35 to 39 
grains. 

MR. PHILLIPS (Kinston): I have 
been going to the Textile Associa- 
tions since I was big enough for 
them to let me in and there are two 
questions I have discussed and that 
is variation and management of 
help. I have heard these vanmations 
in numbers discussed hundreds of 
fimes. We go ahead and have meet- 
ings and discuss variation in num- 
ber and the next meeting we discuss 
something else and nobody comes in 
and says what he has found out to 
be done to stop the variation. If 
anybody will lay a plan out to me I 
will test it and report it to the Asso- 
ciation. 

MR. MULLIN: Men are not hon- 
est, we are all afraid to come oul 
and confess our faults. I don’t claim 
that we are making any perfect 
varn and if you will weigh from all 
the spindles on one side you are 
going fo find more variation than 
you have; and so many men make 
statements in the meetings and I 
listen to them but I don't always 
feel that they have made actual 
fests: it is opinions they have and 
not actual tes's. It is not an easy 
job to make a thorough test in a 
mill. Take our work, for imstance, 
I believe in a general way two 
things have helped us more than 
anything else. The work is running 
better now than when it had been 
running ten vears. The two things 
I recommend is overhauling of the 
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spindles and proper selection of 
cotton. These two things I beleve 
helped us more than anything else. 

GEO. F. BRIETZ: We had trou- 
ble about a year ago. The numbers 
began to vary by 2% and we search- 
ed around and found the roving had 
been lying on the frame too long. 

J. F. ALLEN, Overseer of Spin- 
ning, Caswell Cotton Mill, Kinston, 
N. C.: YT came here to learn; I am 
no carder but it happened that our 
carder was out the last. ten days 
and he has done something up there 
in the carding and lapper room but 
it has helped my numbers: I gen- 
erally weigh several times every 
day and I am getting on lots better 
now and [Id like for him to tell you 
what he has done. It helps in your 
spinning. 

N. B. HILL, Supt. Caswell Cotton 
Mill, Kinston, N. C.: I dont know 
whether I have done much or not 
but E found my variation around 
the lappers was too great and I put 
in an extra pair of seales on my 
intermediate lappers and I was try- 
ing to hold weights around a certain 
number of pounds, that is, give it 
a pound variation either way and I 
find on the finisher we can hold the 
weights on a smaller variation 
which rates it from half a pound 
to one-fourth pound variation. 
That's all the change that was made 
that Mr. Allen referred to. 

MR. BLACK: We have had simi- 
lar conditions in our mill; we start- 
ed back at our picker room. 

MR. LAWSON: I measured my 
lappers and found I had a variation 
and I changed the measuring gear 
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(Continued from Page 28 
on two kinds of pickers to make 
them turn out the same. 

MEMBER: We have tried to over- 
come that in some little way but I 
think there is plenty for us to do in 
the next twenty years and if you 
don't go back to the card room we 
find lots of variation in spinning can 
be traced to difference in the size 
and tension of the band put on. The 
condition of the rollers and the con- 
dition of the levers as they rest on 
the boards. I went to a_ textile 
meeting a couple of years ago and 
came back very much enthused and 
I worked on it for sometime, I was 
making warp for a neighboring mill, 
thirty thousand pounds a week, and 
we found we had a variation of 
about twelve per cent on 9%s warp. 
We would weigh twelve or sixteen 
bobbins and it would average up all 
right but we would have that varia- 
tion. I found a bobbin one day away 
off of weight and I went and ex- 
amined the spindles, put this bobbin 
on and sized it again and it sized 
number ten yarn but it broke, broke 
this band off and sized it the right 
tension. This sized heavier than it 
did before that time and broke 
twelve times stronger. I don't know 
how much I would have found if I 
had gone over every spindle, but, I 
found it was the spinner’s fault and 
I spent the rest of my time in try- 
ing to persuade him to do better. I 
think if we would watch real close 
and get better cooperation of our 
men we would get rid of some of 
our trouble.. 

MR. LAWSON: I have a man that 
worked for me a while and we 
found that variation was as high 
as 30 per cent on 24s and 26 warp 
yarn, He and I got together on the 
back of the spinning frame and be- 
gan to hunt for the trouble, the 
carding seemed to be all right and 
we raised the clearer board and 
found the trouble there and after 
that if I found a heavy bobbin of 
varn | would go and look under the 
clearer board. 

MOTION by Mr. Reynolds to ap- 
point a committee of Mr. Brietz and 
his carder and Mr. Black to present 
a questionaire to be sent to the 
different men as to their practice 
in eliminating uneven yarn, 
TION SBCONDED AND CARRIBD 
to appoint Mr. Brietz, Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Brietz’s carder. 

Question No. 5—What percentage 
of relative humidity do you try to 
keep in your room, and do you find 
that when you go above 55 de- 
grees that your rings show signs of 
rust especially after standing over 
the week end? 

MR. BRIETZ: I am not pre- 
pared to make any statement on 
that question. I saw the greatest 
humidity in your mill this morning 
that I have seen, and off hand the 
percentage of proper humidity I 
am not prepared to say, but of 
course that is governed by outside 
conditions and seasons. 

MR. BLACK: Have any of yeu 
found that it would rust your 
rings? 

MR. PRINCE: No. sir, I keep 
mine about 63 per cent. 

MR. BLACK: The reason ! asked 
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this question I read an article not 
so long ago about this humidity— 
if you kept it above 55 per cent you 
would have rusty rings. We have 
increased out humidily and we 
have it at the highest point and if 
there is anybody here who has had 
experience with it rusting your 
rings we want to know it before if 
is too late. 

MR. BRIETZ: Have you been 
carrying as much in former years 
as you are carrying now? 

MR. BLACK: No. sir, we are 
carrying it higher now than we 
ever have. We carry about 63 per 
cent for the last few days. You 
saw the condition tais morning. We 
hope to be able te continue it bul 
we won't with the humidity outside 
increasing. Mr. Cox, what is your 
humidity now? 

ANSWER: 70 and 80. 

MR- MULLEN: Has anybody a 
temperature controiler in the mil 
fo control the heat during the win- 
ter? 

ANSWER: Two or three mills in 
Georgia are trying that out now. 

MR. BLACK: I don’t see that you 
could use it in the older mills, be- 
cause we couldnt in ours. We have 
not a place we have to cul the 
steam entirely off in one part of 
the mill and turn it on in another. 
Is there anyone in the crowd that 
has a controller? 

MR. MULLEN: We have a con- 
troller in our mill in the spinning 
room, but like all automatic con- 
trollers I haven't found it worked 
very accurately and stayed in order 
all the time. There is one diaphram 
valve controlling all parts of the 
room, but this system controller ts 
all right theoretically, but I have 
never found in practice s0 very 
rood. 


Question No. 6—In the summer 
months do you find that you’ get 
better results if you open your win- 
dows from the top and keep the bot- 
tom closed, because by opening the 
bottom it has a tendency to drive 
the humid air to the ceiling. What 
have you noticed about this? 


MEMBPR: I find that opening 
the top windows gives the best re- 
sults and keeping the bottom 
closed. What temperature in num- 
ber was Mr. Mullin’s automatic 
temperature controller? 

MR. MULLEN: About 80, cul off 
at 80. It is a very delicate appara- 
tus. Of course it is actuated by 
compressed like most of them are, 
but it is a delicate apparatus. 

MR. CREECH: I have got better 
results with the lower windows 
closed and the top open, especially 
next to the wall where the dryness 
effects the work. 


Question No- 7—Do you notice il 
your work is running badly from 
lack of humidity that when you 
start your humidifiers that your 
course work shows the effects first 
or the fine? If either, to what do 
you attribute the cause? 


MR. PHILIPS: I should think the 
coarse work would pick up soonesl. 

MR. BLACK: Would it absorb i! 
quicker in volume than the fine 
work would? 

MR. PHILIPS: My opinion is that 
it would absorb it quicker, I have 
never made the test. 

You might take four hundred 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Casablancas 
Draft Spinning 
Will Be 


DEMONSTRATED 
CHARLOTTE 


BEGINNING MAY 27th 


N order that the cotton manufacturers of North Carolina may 
have an opportunity to observe the actual operation of the Cas- 
ablaneas Long Draft Spinning, we are placing a Fales & Jenks 
Spinning Frame equipped with the Casablancas Long Draft Sys- 
tem at 39 South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C. This frame equip- 
ped with the Long Draft attachment was the main attraction at 
the Boston Textile Show, and will be exhibited beginning Thurs- 
day, May 27th (including the night of May 29th) and for about 
a week thereafter in Charlotte in order that those who have not 
seen this system may avail themselves of this opportunity. 


This demonstration frame is equipped for running both 
carded and combed yarns, and by communicating with Mr. C. W. 
McSwain, 39 South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C., we will be glad 


to spin yarns from roving furnished by any mill interested. 


American Casablancas 
Corporation 


12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
’ 
' 
| 
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Address Senator George 


Ameri- 
\ssoria- 
George 


In his address before the 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ 
tion, U.S. Senator Walter F. 
spoke as follows: 
the decade 
population of 
increased 21 per cent; the 
number of farms in the United 
States increased almost 26 per cent. 

During the ending with 
1910 the population increased 21 per 
cent; the number of farms increas- 
ed almost 11 per cent. 

During the decade ending with 
1920 the population increased 15 per 
cent; the number of farms inecreas- 
ed less than 1% per cent. In 1920 
for the first time in the history of 
the country urban population ex- 
ceeded rural population despite the 
fact that rural population under our 
consus includes all population in 
towns of less than 2,500 persons; the 
population of such towns being re- 
garded as farmers or persons di- 
rectly interested in agriculture. 

At this time, deducting the pop- 
ulation of towns of less than 2,500, 
the actual population upon the 
farms of America is 29.9 per cent of 


with 
L nited 


ending 
the 


During 
1900 the 
States 


decade 


the whole. On July 4, 1720, when 
the first Congress of the United 
States in New York passed James 


Madison’s resolution imposing cus- 
toms duty primarily for protective 
purposes and also for revenue, the 


first step was taken in that long 
process which in 1920 resulted in 
industry exceeding agriculture in 


lLinited States 


1920. the most 


importance the 
Thus we passed, in 
important milestone in the eco- 
nomic, social and political life of 
America, vaguely sensed indeed but 
little noticed. 

Sensible that a picture of agricul- 
tural conditions is of little value 
unless a contribution in the nature 
of a remedy is suggested, I am 
mindful nevertheless that industry, 
including the txetile industry, is 
inseparably bound up with agricul- 
ture in America. The essential first 
step in the right direction is de- 
pendent upon a just understanding 
of the facts as they are and not 
upon platforms and declarations 
improvised to meet the exigencies 
of a political campaign. 


What is the farm problem? We 
may be able the better to under- 
stand the problem if we ask, at 


least for the purpose of this presen- 
tation, what is the wheat problem? 
the corn problem? the hog prob- 
lem? the cattle problem? the cotton 
problem? In point of fact, we have 
a whole series of problems related 
beyond doubt and yet in many im- 
portant respects differing widely. 
Certain data collected by the Bu- 
reau of Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and applied in 
a series of charts at the direction 
of Congressman Jacobstein. of New 
York, may be understood even with- 
out the aid of the charts, use being 
made of Mr. Jacobstein’s interpreta- 
Lion. 

Let us take the wholesale price, 
as distinguished from the retail 
price and from the cost of living 
price, of approximately three hun- 


dred commodities not produced by 
the farmer but generally represen- 
tative of what the farmer buys. 
These commodities of course in- 
clude shoes, hats, clothing, iron and 
steel products, household and kitch- 
en furniture, leather goods, lumber, 
brick, drugs, fertilizers and the im- 
portant products of daily consump- 
tion. Let us take the average of 
these non-agriculfural products for 


a period of five years from July, 
1909, to July, 1914. Weighed ac- 
cording to their importance, the 


average price of these commodities 
is represented by 100. The average 
price for each of the principal farm 
products for the same five years is 
likewise represented by 100. Wheth- 
er the retail price or the cost of 
living be used in lieu of the whole- 
sale price, and regardless of other 


factors which should be taken into 
consideration but which cannot be 
here discussed, we have a fairly 


accurate and scientific means of 
measuring the price curve for non- 
agricultural commodities, with each 
of the principal farm products for 
the years 1910 to 1926, inclusive. In 
other words, we are able to observe 
the price trends, and we are thus 
able to understand what we mean 
when we say that there is too great 
disparity between the price of agri- 
cultural products and the price of 
non-agricultural commodities. Stat- 
ed in another way, we are able to 
understand what is meant when it is 
said that what the farmer now has 
for sale will not buy for him as 
much of the non-agricultural prod- 
ucts as it did from 1909 to 1914. The 
question is, is it true in point of 
fact that the bushel of wheat, the 
bushel of corn, the pound of cotton, 
or the unit of any principal agri- 
cultural product, will not today buy 
the same quantity and quality of 
shoes, hats, clothing, tools and im- 
plements, as it did prior to 1914? 


From 1909 to 1914 the price of 
wheat followed closely, whether up- 
ward or downward, the price of 
non-agricultural commodities: that 
is to say, the price of wheat did not 
remain out of alignment with the 
price of such commodities for any 
long periad of time during the five 
years selected. In 1910 the price of 
non-agricultural commodities went 
up to 105, wheat to 120. In 1914 and 
1915, due to a wheat shortage and to 
war demand, wheat advanced rap- 
idly, above the non-agricultural 
commodities line; the same oc- 
curred in 1917 and 1918. In 1920 the 
wheat price went down below the 
composite commodity price and re- 
mained below it until 1925, when the 
wheat line and the commodity line 
practically merged. Today the 
bushel of wheat will purchase prac- 
tically the same quantity of non- 
agricultural commodities as during 
the five years from 1909 to 1914. In 
1924 the wheat price and non-agri- 


cultural commodities price widely 
divided to the disadvantage of 
wheat. If you follow the picture 


through the period of depression 
from October. 1920, to October, 1924, 
you will find the wheat problem. 


During this period wheat averaged 
115 per bushel while wholesale com- 
modity prices averaged 145. Ex- 
pressed in totals, according to relia- 
ble economic students, the actual 
loss suffered by the wheat farmer 
from 1920 ‘om 1923, by virtue of the 
drop in the purchasing power of 
wheat, amounted to one billion, one 
hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars. That is to say, the wheat 
farmers were able to buy one bil- 
lion, one hundred and fifty millions 
dollars worth less of goods, includ- 
ing your goods, than these same 
farmers were able to buy with the 
same number of bushels of wheat 
during the period first indicated. 
Applying the same method, it will 
be seen that the index price for corn 
is now around 70, while the index 
price for non-agricultural commod- 
ittes is around 160. Through the 
post-war period the price of corn 
has shown a great and striking dis- 
parity. In only one year, 1924, due 
fo the unusually short crop, did the 
price of corn approach the price of 


the non-agricultural commodities. 
Stated m totals. the actual loss to 
the corn producer since 1919 has 


heen over one billion dollars. 


Similarly, the actual loss to the 
hog producer has reached the enor- 
mous total of two billion, six hun- 
dred and eighty million; cattle pro- 
ducer two billion, three hundred 
and sixty millions, while the dairy 
farmer has sustained a loss of 
nearly one billion, which he in turn 
has been able to recoup through 
increased supply. 

Employing the same method, we 
find that from 1910 to 1926 the cot- 
ton farmer has on the whole gained 
three hundred and eighty millions 
of dollars. I need not remind you 
that cotton broke downward in 1911; 
further downward in 1914, and in 
the succeeding years went up above 
the commodities line where it re- 
mained until 1920, when it plunged 
abruptly downward, but speedily re- 
gained its position in the following 


year. Since 1921 it has remained 
above the non-agricultural com- 


modities line but in late 1925 it be- 
gan its descent and today is below 
the commodities line. With a heavy 
carry-over, which I will net stop to 
discuss, and with the possibility of 
a large production in 1926, the cot- 
ton problem is fairly well under- 
stood by producer and consumer. 
Since 1921 the cotton problem has 
been chiefly one of sharp and rapid 
und hence disturbing price move- 
ment. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
average price of cotton, compared 
with the commodities price, is the 
average of all grades throughout 
the cotton belt, and that there were 
in volume just as many cotton far- 
mers below the average price lhne 
as above the line. The difference 
in production cost in the Delta, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, compared 
with the production cost in the 
Southeastern States, where both 
commercial fertilizers and calcium 
arsenic were required in great 
quantities, must also be taken into 


consideration. It is therefore rea- 
sonably certain that the Southeast- 
ern cotton producer received little 
or no part of the indicated gain of 
S380 000 000. 

Omitting further particular crops, 
let us take some thirty important 
agricultural products, comprising, 
as you will at once see, all of our 
more important farm Fol- 
lowing the same process, that is, 
comparing the price of these thirty 
or more tnportant§ agricultural 
products with the price of the three 
hundred non-agricultural commodi- 
lies, we have a composite picture. 

Sinee Oé¢tober, 1919, the thirty 
important farm products have been 
below par. The lines are now con- 
verging, it is true, but the difference 
is yet important, and in order to 
bring the price of the thirty farm 
products up to the non-agricultural! 
commodities, approximately 13 per 
cent must be added to the agricul- 
tural price. Since 1919 the indicat- 
ed loss to the producers of the 
thirty important farm products, ex- 
pressed in totals, is thirteen billion 
dollars. That is to say, American 
farmers would have received ap- 
proximately thirteen billion dollars 


Crops. 


more for these thirty important 
crops if somehow they could have 
held their price in line with the 


non-agricultural commodities price. 
I do not mean that the country has 
lost thirteen billion dollars. since 
1919. This nation is not the poorer 
by thirteen billion dollars, its total 
wealth considered. I do mean that 
approximately thirteen billion dol- 
lars since 1919, as a part of our 
national Income, would have gone 
into the pockets of the American 
farmers had the price of farm 
products remained constant with 
the price of non-agricultural ¢com- 
modities. 

How has this loss of $13.000.,000.000 
approximately been absorbed by the 
American farmer? 

First, by drawing on his reserves, 
accumulated through bountiful 
years with favorable prices: 

second, by drawing on his capital 
assets, utilizing these for additional 
loans: 

Third, by sending his wife and 
children to the fields, bending more 
little backs, through longer hours, 
under the summer's sun and till the 
frosts of winter come. 

It ought to be noted that agricul- 
lural prices are now approaching 
non-agricultural commodities prices, 
and if these prices should merge 
and run together as one through a 
period of years, the present acute 
agricultural problem would have 
solved itself. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board of New York, 
an authoritative research institu- 
lion, has just completed a year's 
exhaustive study of the agricultural! 
situation. According to its conelu- 
sions, corn had a purchasing power 
for the four years, 1920 to 1923, in- 
clusive, of only 57, wheat 45, on a 
somewhat different basis of com-. 
parisons. The present price im- 


provement in certain crops has not 
‘Continued on Page 40) 
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In his remarks before the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
lion at Atlanta, F. W. Jefferson, of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company, said: 

We are here to discuss the inti- 
mate affairs and relationship of an 
industry which has many friends 
and no enemies, for cotton textiles 
are an essential part of civilization. 

The friends of this great industry 
have decided that it is sick, and, 
in their anxiety, they have called in 
many doctors. 

They have consulted the family 
physician, the general practioner, 
the specialists, including those that 
believe in monkey glands, the osteo- 
path, the chiropractor and now the 
surgeons are being brought into con- 
sultation and there are among those 
who believe that an operation is 
necessary. 

it is my opinion that the diagnosis 
and the suggested cure are all wrong. 
There are many symptons thal lead 
me to the conclusion that the pa- 
tient is suffering from a mental mal- 


ady and that we need a psycho- 
analyst. 
Understand, | am in agreement 


with those who recognize thal the 
patient is ill, but I think that there 
is no-functional illness, no funda- 
mental weakness, no wasting dis- 
ease and no cancer. Of one thing I 
am certain, the patient will live, and 
lf am equally certain that the sul- 


ferer will be restored to robust 
health. 
If we ean find the cause of the 


mental disturbance the remedy may 
suggest itself. 

There is overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of opinion that there is 
production, and the pruning knife 
is applied, but how can be justify 
the theory of overproduction when 
consumption figures are increasing 
and when there is no disposition 
Kast or South to add to the pro- 
ducing spindles and looms. There 
may be potential overproduction, 


but as to whether there is actual 
overproduction, there is no room 
for doubt Statistics in this in- 


dustry are needed but such figures 
as are available indicate that con- 
sumption is keeping pace with pro- 
duction. 

Gentlemen, I want to advance the 
theory thal the depression from 
which we are sullering is a perfect- 
ly normal result of adjustment fol- 
lowing the war. Manufacturing and 
inerchandising conditions have also 
changed, and are still changing when 
we complete our adjustment to the 
hew order of things we shall again 
have orderly and profilabie bust- 
hess, 

By way of illustration, let us take 
the processes of distribution. Manu- 
facturer, selling agent, converter, 
Culler or wholesaler, retailer. Be- 
fore the war the mill and selling 
agent carried little or no stock, and 
‘he accumulation of cotton textiles 
Was in the hands of converter. cut- 
ler, jobber and retailer. These dis- 
tributers all earred large stocks 
“ufficient to take care of the spot 
requirements, of the trade and ithe 
‘onsumer. If our industry had 
S'alistics available we might know 
how many hundreds of millions of 
yards were always available through 


‘condition as a “riol 
If the diagnosis is correct we must - 
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these sources. Without statistics 
we must theorize, but you will all 
agree that all of these distributing 


factors are functionme a. new 
way, with the least possible inven- 
lory, and 


these many hundreds of 
millions of vards are bemeg backed 
up at the source, in the hands ef 


the mills. 

The mills, then undertake to play 
the part of manufacturer, converter, 
and jobber, but they do under- 
stand the new role and they fail to 
add to their costa the additional cx- 
pense involved in the new policy of 
distribution. They have become 
panicy at the thought of inventor- 
es, and have’ sacrificed merchan- 
unnecessarily. Lack of sta- 
tistics again makes it impossible to 


nat 


(lise. 


state facts, but I advance’ the 
theory, that the total vardage of 
manutactured cotton fabrics on 
hand in the United States today 1s 


far less than tt was before the war. 


and that these stocks are diminish- 
ing not increasing. 


It is not for us to sav that the new 
method is uneconomic. Ht probably 
represents the method of distrrbu- 
tion whith will henceforth prevail, 
but if that is the case it is going to 
mean the gradual elimination of 
come of the factors of distribution, 
end those that survive will be those 
thal render a real service im the 
new order of things. 

If there is no overproduction and 
if we must look elsewhere for a so- 
lution, let us turn our thoughts to 
ihe merchandising problem. 

There can be no intelligent 
chandising without 
costs. 


mer- 
knowledge of 
1 contend that the mills, now 
functioning as manufacturers, con- 
verters and wholesalers. have faiied 
io add the Incident to the 
storage and holding of merchandise 
Being new to the role of jobber they 
lack the merchandising wisdom and 
acumen of the jobber and beime un- 
accustomed to the earrying of 
stocks, they throw them overboard 
as no jobber ever would do. 

Those who buy this merchandise 
do not gain the expected prolit as 
their purchases have been made on 
an unstable market and values have 
frequently sunk before the goods 
can go through the natural channe!s 
of. conversion. One of your Gover- 
nors has properly described this 


cost 


now search for the cure. I throw 
my opinion im with those who be- 
lieve that the answer lies m educa- 
tion and complete information for 
thte manufacturers of this associa- 
lion, information as to pro- 
duction, stoeks, distribution and con- 
sumption. Knowledge is power, 
and I firmly beheve that, with a 
greater knowledge of the foregoing 
vital factors, our great industry will 
evolve a constructive poliey which 
will in due time effect a complete 
eure of our ills. If | am correctly 
informed, deliberate curtailment of 
production as a result of concerted 
effort is illegal. However, it should 
be the purpose of this association 
fo see that every manufacturer gets 
ihe facets and with the vital statis- 
iics before him I think we can safe- 
ly depend upon the voluntary action 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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For 


more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, less 
loom stoppage, whiter cloth, try 


Warp Dressing 


We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense 


ULTING CHEMISTS & 
UFACTURERS 


1440 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Standardization and the Textile Industry 


li is a generally conceded fact 
ihat if is very hard to hold the in- 
lerest of a body of men when your 
falk consists mostly of statistics 
figures and cold facts—and as my 
short talk will be more or less along 
that line, I hope you will bear with 
me for just a few minutes while I 
make an effort to 


present to you 
what we helieve to be one of the 
most vital needs of the textile in- 
dustry. 


'or a number of years the South- 
ern Textile Association has been 
hammering at the problem of the 
operation of your machinery. 

[ only wish I had time to go into 
detail to show you the things we 
have done in our Association which 
has given us more even, stronger 
varns with the result of increased 
production and more product per 
operative in your mills. 

To confirm this statement, I only 
ask you to refer to your records of 
fen years ago and compare them 
wth your present records to get you 
fo realize whether the overseers 
and superintendents have progress- 
ed in their work or not. 

There has been no radical im- 
provement in carding, spinning or 
weaving machinery in the last ten 
vears, but with practically the same 
overseers and superintendents there 
has been a wonderful increase in 
production per machine and per 
operative. 

In 1916 our Association went to 
work with this idea in view: That 
if it were possible or practicable 
for you to eall to your office Mon- 
day morning 50 of the most success- 
ful superintendents and 50 of the 
most successful overseers and ask 
them a practical manufacturing 
problem and if 75 per cent of those 
men gave practically the same an- 
swer, would you not believe that 
was about the best information you 
could get? 

We therefore inaugurated a sys- 
tem which has given us just such 
information for the benefit of all 
members of our Association. 

I could tell you of many specific 
instances ‘where your mills have 
benefited by this work. I see many 
men in this room who probably 
would be surprised if I were to tell 
them of improvements made in 
their mills which resulted from 
work done in the Southern Textile 
Association. 

For example: Many of you have 
installed additional cards thal were 
not considered necessary Wher your 
mill was built. 

If vou will refer to the minutes 
of our meeting held at Wrightsville 
Beach. June, 1916, you will see the 
full explanation that led your. 5u- 
perintendents to ask you to install 
those additional cards. Now uew 
mills are putting in more cards per 
spindle than formerly. 


In short, gentlemen, we have boen 
determining the most practical 
speeds for machines, for settings of 
machines, etc., for product «f ma- 
chines, etc., than we have gone back 
to our jobs and put those ideas into 
practice. 

That brings me up to the point or 


Address by F. Gordon Cobb, Secretary Southern Textile Association, before 
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idea | wish to present to v¥.u 
consideration, which is: 


Standards for Textiles. 


To help me get this thought to 
you, may I ask that you please try 
to call to mind a single industry in 
the United States that has so few 
recognized standards as the textile 
industry? 

Gentlemen, it is simply appalling 
to think of the billions of dollars 
invested in an industry in which the 
units are so closely related; yet 
marketing their product in the way 
the textile industry does. 

We believe that standardization is 
today the most important approach 
to greater industrial efficiency. 


It is estimated that the savings 
through standardization in the auto 
industry alone has shown a saving 
of more than 600 million dollars per 
year, and you know whether the 
auto industry is making money for 
its stockholders or not. 

If you, gentlemen, know such 
things are true in other industries, 
then may I ask why don't we get 
something started in the textile in- 
dustry? 

Just one little illustration: You 
have a complaint from a customer 
on some goods you have shipped 
him. You call your superintendent 
to the office—he passes what you 
have said to him along to the cloth 
room overseer with plenty of dyna- 
mite added to make it effective—the 
cloth room man sees his job hang- 
ing by a thread—the boss weaver is 
given a similar dose. 

What is often the result? Until 
those overseers get over their scare, 
your mill will probably put enough 
first-class cloth into seconds to have 
given that customer his entire in- 
voice and paid the freight on it. 

A radical statement, Ill admit, 
but how much seconds should your 
mill have any way on the style of 
goods you are now making? 

Yes, I know the majority of you 
would answer that your mill is only 
making 4 or 5 per cent and you 
think that is pretty good, which it 
is. 

But have you ever stopped to 
think, gentlemen, that you have ar- 
rived at that conclusion from a 
comparative standpoint and not 
from knowledge as to what really 
constitutes a piece of first-class 
cloth? 

You buy cotton by standards, 
don't you? 

Those standards protect you if 
you get a lot of cotton with such a 
slight variation from the standard 
on only 1-16 of an inch in length of 
staple or even a slight difference in 
color. 

Then would it not seem a com- 
paratively easy task to set up stand- 
ards of tolerance for your product 
where we have such common de- 
fects as thin places, scratch ups, 
threads cut, etc., which are practi- 
cally the same with all mills which 
are making the same style of goods. 

If you had such a standard, it 


for 


would not matter if the whole bot- 
tom dropped out of the market, 
your sales would be absolutely pro- 
tected. 

Your mills would not have to go 
through the experiences they did in 
1920 if you had a standard of toler- 
ance for your product. 


The cotton man can make his 
sales stick by delivering cotton to a 
standard, even if cotton goes off 5 
cents per pound. 

But if the cloth market goes off 5 
cents per pound and your customer 
can find one thin place in a bale of 
your cloth, he can say the whole 
shipment is a bunch of rags and 
you have no recourse. 


To show you the imperative need 
of standards, | am going to make a 
statement I could not expect you to 
believe unless I had an opportunity 
to demonstrate to you. I can set the 
folder in your mill to make a stroke 
of exactly 36 inches, run a cut of 
200 yards; then lay the cloth out on 
the floor, measure it with a steel 
tape and it will, in some instances, 
be more than 200 yards. 

In other words, it would seem that 
a yard is not a yard. 

I could probably cite you in- 
stances where 16 ounces is nol a 
pound, but I promised not to bur- 
den you with figures. 

However, if you doubt these state- 
ments, here is something you can 
easily try when you go back to vour 
mill. 

Call for the records of baled rem- 
nants—note the yards to the pound 
of remnants and also yards to pound 
of that same style of goods of reg- 
ular lengths. 

You will see that your remnants 
are always 5 to 10 points heavier 
than the regular baling of the 
longer pleces. 

Now if you find that to be a fact, 


then it looks like you have given 
away about 20 yards of cloth in 
every bale of remnants that you 


have shipped. 

You know how many bales of 
remnants your mill makes per year 
—and you also know how many 
years your mill has been running— 
again I will not burden you with 
figures, but leave you to draw your 
own conclusions. 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials has done some research 
work in an effort to set up stand- 
ards for testing cotton yarns and 
fabrics, but that is about as far as 
they have gone or can go, without 
the help of the practical man. 

| had an interesting talk with Mr. 
Warwick, the secretary, and both 
he and Dr. Edwards, of the U. S. 
Testing Company, New York City, 
are anxious and willing to co-oper- 
ate with the mills in any way at 
their disposal to find some practical 
way of setting up standards for tex- 
tiles. 

The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee consists of nine na- 
tional engineering societies, seven 
departments of 


our Government, 


and nineteen national associations, 
representing practically every in- 
dustry in the country except the 


textile industry. 

We seem to have standards for 
everything except textiles. 

Gentlemen, I received the shock 
of my life when I began to look into 
this standardization problem, and to 
realize the vast amount of work 
that had been done towards stand- 
ardization in practically every in- 
dustry of any note in the United 
States. May I refer you to the year 
book of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee which shows 
their list of co-operating bodies; 
may I read just a few of them? 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion. American Boiler Manutfactur- 


ers’ Association, American Chemical 
Society, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, American Federation of 
Labor, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, American 
Railway Association, American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, and on through the list 
containing practically every indus- 
try in the United States. 

May I also refer you to the list of 
official to the three Inter- 
national Standardization Conferen- 
ees held in the United States. There 
were representatives from Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Italy, Japan, and on 
through practically every country 
in the world. 

May I also refer you to the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
list, with addresses of officers: In- 
stead of ealling the officer's name. 
I will call the firm which employs 
the officer: 

United States Rubber Co. Bureau 
of. Standards, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Cotton Research Co. On 
tire fabrics: the United States Rub- 
ber Co. On hose, belt and num- 
bered duck, the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
On osnaburg and cement bags, Vul- 
‘anite Portland Cement Co. On knit 
goods, the Hood Rubber Co. On nar- 
row fabrics, the General Electric 
Co., and so on through the list. 

Where are you represented, gen- 
tlemen? Where is the cotton man- 
ufacturer represented. 

Would you not say that this list 
really represents the buyers? 

We overseers and superintendents 
want to see practical man have a 
volce in Setting up these standards 
as a protection to our jobs. 

The work is beyond the scope of 
our Association—it is up to the 
presidents and treasurers to do 
something—or are you going to sit 
still and let some kind of an or- 
ganization set up standards for your 
mills? 

Now here is the question: Don't 
you believe, gentlemen, that you us 
manufacturers with your practical! 
men working in conjunction with 
the theoretical men could not only 
set up those standards better, but 
that it would be greatly to your 
financial advantage to do so? 
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Are you “fed up” with claims and advertising about different types of Humidifier 
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Here are two charts from different mills actually showing and proving what the Rhode 


Why not do as the old Ch 
Island System is doing right along 


sand words.” 
No estimating, no guess 


is W 


RHODE ISLAND HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


Charlotte 
811 West First St. 


Thursday, May 20, 1926. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, May 20, 1926. 


A Banker's Observation on the Textile Industry 


I appreciate the honor which you 
have conferred upon me by accord- 
ing me the privilege of addressing 
your Association. Knowing person- 


ally many members of your Asso- 
ciation, I feel that am among 
friends, tut for ths faet | would 


not have the temerity to atlempt 
what your Committee has requested; 
namely, to give you the viewporn! 
of a banker on some of your prob- 
lems. 

Through my acquaintance wita 
many of your leaders I have follow- 
ed with intense interest some of the 
conditions which your industry fs 
and has been confronted. Lt would, 
no doubl, be of more value to you 
to have these matters discussed Dy 


some of the great industrial and 
commercial leaders of this coun- 
tryv—to have presented to you by 
such a man  ~policies and ideas 
which have been proven sound and 
effective and their application to 
other industries for the solution of 


situations, the parallel of which may 
be found in your business today. 
Being unable to substitute for such 
a personality, I can only justily my 
eppearance by an assurance of it- 
terest in your Association and Ls 
work, comparable to that of your 
active members. It is my wunder- 
standing that you are assembled at 
this meeting for a serious considera- 
tion of many phases of your busi- 
ness: that your officers and direci- 
ors have given much thought and 
study to the discussions which will 
be held before you adjourn. Wouid 
that I eould offer you some ready 
made solution for the subjects which 
you have on your minds. If, how- 
ever an outside viewpoint of one 
who is in touch with the business 
of many of your members, furnishes 
any constructive suggestions lo you, 
then I shall feel justified in this ef- 
fort. 

Your industry is fundamental. 
Your production mankind uses from 
the eradle to the grave—from 
swaddling cloth to casket cloth, Your 
business is of such magnitude as to 


warrant both the mterest and co- 


operation of all industries and finan- . 


cial groups. Your prosperity or 
lack of prosperity affects many other 
lines of business and the purchas- 
ing power of many thousands of peo- 
ple. In the last decade the business 
members of your Association has 
grown in an amazing way and lo 
some extent because of this rapid 
erowth you. find yourselves asking 
for a solution for many new situa- 
lions. 

You are today seeking the stabill- 
vation of your industry. This be- 


speaks stabilization of the value of 


vour products. This Involves manu- 
facturing, distribution and consump- 
tion. 

First of all, for the accomplish- 
ment of this situation you must be- 
eve in your industry and ils fu- 
ture. Just what is the condition of 
the cotton goods manufacturer to- 
day? ‘To be more specific, what are 
the conditions existing in the busi- 
ness of your individual members? 
I have heard this discussed by many 
textile men during recent months-— 
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in fact—I have received 
flicting information. 


much con- 


For example, a short time ago the 
agent of a large group of mills gave 
me a statement showing that the 
operations of these various mills for 
the first quarter of the current year 
had been quite profitable. The same 
aay a manufacturer who has nol 
failed to make a substantial profit 
on his invested capital for the past 
fourteen years, and One whose pros- 
pects for a continuance of this are 
rated as most excellent by even his 
competitors, said that he felt so blue 
about the future that he woula con- 


sider selling his property. And 
why? After hearing. such reports 
irom to time I have about 


come to the conclusion that the con- 
dition is best represented by the oid 
adage that “Things are never as 
good or as bad as they seem’. 


They were not as good in 1920 as 
the prices for fine combed yarn in- 
dicated, nor are they quite as bad 
to-day as they seem to be to the man 
who still has a gingham inventory 
on hand. Of course, there are prob- 
lems and certainly for their solution 
{ would not advise the course oi 
action followed by the country law- 
ver in handling his mail. 


The public wants the facts about 


your industry, Dut I think if what 
I know of your business has been 
obtained, only from what I have 


read of its condition during the past 
vear or so, that IL, too, might be biue 
about its future. I believe it to be 
a mistake to magnify our difficulties 
to the extent that you cause oul- 
siders to feel tuat a solution cannot 
be found. All faets should be known 
—but is Lhere any reason why pub- 
lieity should not be given to the 
bright spots as well as to the un- 
favorable news? Isn't there 
thing worthwhile advertising? Capi- 
tal both im the form of fixed invest- 
ment and current credits seeks em- 
ployment where it can be safely and 
profitably used. Confidence in such 
investment is based to a large ex- 
tent on the management employing 
such funds. If management doubts 
the future of an industry is it any 
wonder that capital should grow 
timid and seek investment in other 
channels? Your Association is war- 
ranted in taking action to see that 
your industry is not. misrepresented. 


The next point which presents 
itself tO an outsider is—have you 
adjusted your business to meet many 
new conditions which have injected 
themselves into business in recent 
years. 


Nothing short of revolution has 
been taking place in many business 
methods—Many practices, and meth- 
ods of production aceepted as the 
law and gospel, hoary with tradi- 
tion, have been scrapped and thrown 
aside as belonging to the ancients. 
We hardly realize what has happen- 
ed until we compare in many in- 
dustries the way of doing business 


to-day with what it was ten 
ako. 

In many lines of business the 
management have made a real hon- 
est-to-goodness analysis of their alf- 
fairs. Results have not been graii- 
lying im many waste, los: 
motion and other factors were founda 


lo be adding a great load to 


years 


cases 


Costs. 

I was amazed to learn of a survey 
made under the direction of Sec y 
Hoover of six typical American In- 


dustries (Textiles, Metals, Shoes, 
Printing, Building and ready-made 
ciothing), showing the preventabi» 
waste in these industries ranging 


from 29 to 64 per cent—averagiinz 
among them all 49 per cent or repre- 
senting nearly one-half of their to- 
tal effort. 

Is your industry as efficient as i 
can be made to be? As to how this 
applies to individual mills can only 
be answered by their management. 

An analysis of this waste I tound 
interesting. Among fhe items ap- 
pearing were—Waste in competition 

Waste in lost motions—waste 
making things wanted by but few 
people—waste in an effort to sell the 
unsalable. 

In other words, unwarranted com- 
petition, custom and adherence to 
tradition played an important part 
in this waste. Discount these fig- 
ures substantially if you care to do 
so—and still they are impressive 
and they have caused many busi- 
ness men to truly “turn the house 
upside down.” 

All old aecepted and rock-ribbed 
methods of retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution are being questioned. Jus! 
what changes will be permanent, | 
am not prepared to say. However, 
the trend im distribution is also to- 
ward reducing its something 
in which you are interested. 

some people have met these con- 
ditions, others are busy doing so. 
Still others seem oblivious even to 
their existence. Where do you 
stand? A question for every man 
to ask himself. 

Some people have nearly exhausi- 
ed their surplus’ waiting for this 
“new day” to disappear. The “good 
old days” for many “Good old Fab- 
rics” is gone for even two petiicouts 
might just as well liquidate. 

more comfortable not to 
change, but if old methods over a 
period of years fail to produce satis- 
factory profits—something new is 
needed. An industry to be healthy 
over a period of years must produce 
profits. Otherwise your capital be- 
comes exhausted and under such 
conditions no new money can be at- 
tracted to the industry. Also _in- 
ebility to finance properly a busi- 
ness nearly always means a sacrifice 
of values: 

Of course, the products of dif- 
ferent mills vary greatly. Obvious- 
lv, the problems of the crepe manu- 
faclurer are somewhat different 
from the mill manufacturing sheet- 
ing. Diffarent as their situations 


cost 


may be, however, there are certain 
fundamental conditions that ao al- 
fect both, and if general stabilization 
lacking in any great number. of 
the branches of an industry, al! 
other branches are usually alffecied 
before the conditions out of line, are 
adjusted. The waves from a stone 
thrown in a pool all reach its banks, 
though some pomts are touched be- 
fore others. No industry can fal: 
lo be aflected if any considerabie 
number of its members are operat- 
ing in conflict with any fundamental! 
economic laws. 

Let me repeat again that the sla- 
bilization of your industry is alfec:- 
ed by production, distribution and 


consumption. Let us look now a’ 
the general production of- produc- 
lion. What has been the situation 


in regard to production in our major 
industries and how does this com- 
pare with your experience? A study 
of our economic history shows the 
production and consumption of 
economic goods about in. balance 
around 1900. From then to the oui- 
break of the war production gained 


on consumption. Then came the 
war and its attendant demands. 
Consumption became normal— pro- 
auction was speeded up to match 


the demand, The production of col- 
ton goods followed other lines in 
this period. 

The war came to an end. 

Much abnormal demand also dis- 
appeared with this. What has been 
the situation since then? First, the 
painful adjustment of 20 and 214, ful- 
lowed by periods of fair demand, in- 
lerspersed with months of unsatis- 
factory demand and unprofiiabi« 
prices for much of your product. 

Why have conditions been u- 
satisfactory? 


To an outsider it appears to be a 
form of over-production—existing 
periodically in most staple lines 
not affecting all at the same time 
nor to the same degree. 


It has, of course, been claimed by 
some that such was not the 
instead they have been pleased to 
call it under-consumption. ain 
not prepared to definitely make this 
distinction and am not appearing be- 
fore you as a doctor for your ail- 
ments but merely to give you the 
observations of an interested friend. 


Casc-— 


Three years ago however detailc:! 
figures were prepared within the in- 
dustry to show that the increase |!) 
production capacity since 1899 was 
not out of line with the inerease 1 
population. 


Net Domestic production 
over 12 inches in width: 


Goods 


1909—Square yards, 5,000,000,00" 
odd. 
i914—Square yards, 6,400,000,000 
odd. 
192i1—Square yards, 6,100,000,000 
odd. 


In fact it was shown that in the 
cotton goods industry the production 
per capita in 1921 was less than !!! 
1914. At that time it was claime: 


that cotton manufacturing had bee! 
thrown out of nearly three succes> 
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Half-a-Ton Pull 


won’t budge these HEADS 


HAT is a slam on the floor com- 
pared to a strain like this? Yet 
every U § Fibre Head Warper 

Spool will stand more than one-half ton 

pulling weight. 


The secret of their tremendous holding 
power is in the method used to clamp the 
head to the barrel. A tenon on the barrel 
extends through the head. A tapered Dog- 
wood Bushing is driven into the hollow end, 
forcing the tenon outward and locking into 
the projections on the fibre head, (a special 
feature of the U S Spool). The wedge is 
bone-dry when pressed in, and soon absorbs 
moisture to the normal content of the wood 
and expands, making the joint between 
head and barrel more solid than one-piece | 
construction. 


This construction has been a feature of | 
U §$ Fibre Head Spools for over 10 years. | 


If you are not already using U §S Fibre | 
Head Spools, write our Providence Office or | 
nearest representative for a sample. See its 
advantages for yourself. 


U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 


D. C. RAGAN 
High Point, N. C. 


M. OusLey 
12 E. Stone Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Dan O’HARA 
248 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Among those who attended the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Atlanta were the follow- 
ing: 


Ames, A. W., Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall 
St., New York City. 

Augler, G. E., Pelham Mills, Pelham, 5S. C. 

Arnold, L. L., Atlanta, Ga. 


Arrington, J. W., Jr., Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Arters, J. E.. Mauney Steel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Amory, Robert, Amory Browne & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Ayer, C. K., Joshua L. Baily & Co., 10 
Thomas St., New York City. 

Alexander, S. B., C. & K. Loom Works, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Arnold, W. W., Jr., Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Atsct, Otto L., Southern Mills Corp., Ox- 
ford, Ala. 

Ahles, C. V., Southern Belting Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Armstrong, Geo. S., The National City Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Alford, J. I., Ga. Tech. Textile Dept., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Armstrong, Wm. H., Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Almand, J. Hudson, Penick & Ford Sales 
Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Asbury, Frank L., Jr., Hillside 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Arrington, N. B., Corn Products ‘Ref. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Aspden, Thomas, H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Adamson, Charles, Cedartown Cotton and 
Export Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Ashworth, Henry, Ashworth Bros., 
River, Mass. 

Allen, Jas. D., Southern Belting Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Biggs, W. A., Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, 5. C. 

Brittain, M. L., Ga. Tech, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bruner, J. M., Oconee Mills Co., West- 
minster, S. C. 

Bethea, Rufus H., McLain Simpers Organ- 
ization, Greenville, S. C. 

Baldwin, R. W., Marion Mig. Co., 
more, Md. 

Beattie, S. M., Piedmont Mig. Co., Pied- 
mont, S. C. 

Bude, Herbert G., Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Bradley, W. E., Treos Bradley Yarn Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burt, A. M., A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Butterworth, Harry W., H. W. Butter 
worth Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Osborn, Long Island Cotton Mills 
Co., Long Island, N. C. 

Briggs, H. I., John F. Street & Co., Prov.- 
dence, R. I. 

Blake, W. E., Southern Belting Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Bahan, Geo. F.. Emmons Loom Harnes: 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Barnes, O. J., Rushton Cotton Mills, Grit- 
fin, Ga. 

Bryant, Fred L., J. E. Sirrine & Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Born, John M., United American Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Broadfoot, Wm. G., Roswell 
(Roswell), Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, H. O., Textile World, New York. 

Beck, L. H., Supt., Griffin Mfg. Co., Grit- 
fin, Ga. 

Butterworth, H. W., Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Broyhill, T. H., Steel Cotton Co., 
Lenoir, N. C. 

Brock, O. S. Valley Mills. 

Beattie, Wm. H., Wallace Mig. Co., Jones 
ville, S. C. 

Bryan, M. M., The Jefferson Mills, Jef- 
ferson, Ga 
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Beatley, B. R., Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Barnwell, R. E., Lockwood, Greene & Co.. 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Baker, S. C., Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Brown, Stuart F., Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

Bahnson, A. H., Washington 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bunn, T. B., Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Blalock, U. B., N. C. Cotton Growers’ 
Co-Op. Assn., Raleigh, N. C. 

Bames, Julian, Journal of Commerce, 32 
Broadway, New York. 

Barrett, Thos., Jr., Thos. Barrett, Jr. & 
Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Brower, E. N., Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Bell, T. F., Victoria Cotton Mill, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Brown, J. W., Schell Longstreet Co., 230 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bedell, A. S., J. E. Sirrime & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Bottomley, Ed. P., 14 Wellington Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mill Co., 


Bradley, J. J., Merrimack Mig. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Beattie, Marshall, Piedmont Mig. Co., 


Greenville, S. C. 


Beattie, W. E., Piedmont Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Covington, |. B.. Wade Mice. Co., Wades- 
boro, N. C. 

Crawford, D. R., U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Providence, R. lL. 

Cleveland, Jesse, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Callaway, Thos. J., Milstead Mfg. Co., 
Milstead, Ga. 

Cole, W. B., Hannah Pickett Mills, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

Clark, David, Southern Textile 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cole, B. R., Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala. 
Cole, C. 
Ala. 
Carroll, V. E., Textile World, 334 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Cantrell, O. L., 123 Spring St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Cheeves, T. A., Marble Falls Textile Mills 
Co., Marlin, Texas. 


Carter, Geo. H., Col., Marble Falls Textile 
Mills Co., Marlin, Texas. 

Challen, Frank N., Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Callaway, Ely R., 
LaGrange, Ga. 
Carroll, Jno. T., Whittier Mills Co., Chat- 

tahoochee, Ga. 
Comer, J]. Blackwood, 


Bulletin, 


H., Micolas Cotton Mill, Opp, 


Callaway Mills, Inc., 


Durham Hosiery 


Co., Reading, Pa. 
Cooper, S. P., Henderson, N. C. 


S. F. PATTERSON, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
New President, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


Thursday, May 20, 1926. 


Among Present 


Conrad, Seaboard 
York. 

Callaway, Fuller E., Callaway Mills, La. 
Grange, Ga. 

Crews, W. W., Bowen Crews Co., Athens, 
Ga. 

Curtis, E. L, E. H. Best & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Cullen, H. B., First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Church, M. L., Catlin Yarn Co., Boston, 
Mass., Charlotte, N. C. 

Croach, J. W., Cohonkus Mfg. Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 
Chase, Wm. C., Pres., Rural Society of 
America (Washington, Atlanta, Ga. 
Clark, L. W., The Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Carter, A. B., Mill Devices Co., Gastonia, 

Crews, T. W., Crews, Ligon & Co., Spar- 
tanburg, C. 


Cathcart, Wm. R., Corn Products Refining 
Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Crowell, Fred B:., Best & Co. (Boston), 
Greenville, S. C. 

Connor, T. E., Foster Machine Co., West- 
held, Mass. 


Clark, F. J., Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. 

Dickinson, F., H. & B. American Machine 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Drakeer, G. O., Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass. 

Dent, Magruder, Joshua L. Bailey & Co., 
New York City. 

Dabbs, Ben R., DuPont Co. (Charlotte, 
N. C.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dixon, A. M., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N.C 


Dnt, W. T.,.Dillinz Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Dutemple, Wm. P., Whitinsville Spinning | 
Ring Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Davis, Rogers W., Saco-Lowell 
(Boston), Charlotte, N. C. 

Darby, M. W., Cherry Cotton Mills, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

Detcorler, Harvey A., 4001 N. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Ga. 

Dalton, R. 1., Sou. Agt., Whitin Machine 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Davis, R. C., Alexander Sprunt & Son, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Demorest, Gilbert C., 27 William St., W. 
O. Gay & Co., New York City. 
Dodd, B. A., Weatherford Crump 

Atlanta, Ga: 

Doughtrie, F R., Alexander Ecckes & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dickson, L. C., V.-Pres., Stevens Yarn Co.. 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C 

Draper, B. H., Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Dudley, A. G., Athens Mfe. Co., Athens, 
Ga. 

Dale, C. Whitney, Ridley Watts Co., 44 
Leonard St., New York. 

Dalton, H. L., 606 Johnston Blidg., Rep. 
the Viscose Co. (New York), Chorlotte, 
N. C. 

Davidson, H. O., Eagle & Phoenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Dean, Geo. A., A. E. Staley 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Draper, Chas. W., Jr., Rep. Hopedale Miz. 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Enloe, W. A., LaFayette Cotton Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga. 

Eddy, Jesse Potter, Tillinghast Stiles Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

tdy, Jesse Potter, Herx & Eddy, Inc., 
New York City. 

C.w.n, W. A. The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham, N. C. 

C-ston, H. E., Easton & Burnham Ma- 
chine Co., Providence, R. I. 

Emery, R. G., Dunean Mills, Greenville, 

Emanuel, Miss Sadie, Commerce and 
Finance, 16 Exchange Place, New York. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The following resolutions were 
adopted at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Atlanta: 


Taxes. 


Whereas, Federal expenditures 
with consequent Federal taxes were 
substantially decreased during the 
past year, thus enabling a reduction 
in the new 1926 tax levy of more 
than $300,000,000, which had a most 
salutary effect on productive indus- 
try, and 

Whereas, additional reductions in 
the Federal tax burden have been 
promised as conditions warrant, 
giving further assurance to existing 
enterprises that such economic 
handicaps to future development 
will be further relieved, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that this Association, in 
convention assembled, this the 19th 
day of May, 1926, express to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Secretary Mellon and 
the leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress its commendation for such 
action, and 

Resolved further, that members of 
this Association be urged to give in- 
creasing attention to the growing 
burdens of State and local taxation 
which today constitute such a heavy 
and inereasing burden upon indus- 
try as to constitute a serious men- 
ace, and 

Resolved further, that a copy of 
this resolution be duly transmitted 
to the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the financial commit- 
tees of the Congress and the Gov- 
ernors of all States represented by 
this Association. 


Statistics. 


Whereas, the cotton textile indus- 
try, imeluding stockholders, man- 
agement and workers in the mills, 
has suffered severely during the 
past few years both from curtail- 
ment and overtime operation, and 

W hereas, so-called “hand-to- 
mouth” buying and other develop- 
ments in the methods of buying and 
selling in the distributing channels 
might lead to continued irregular- 
ity of operations and employment, 
and: 

Whereas, ii is desirable in the 
interest of continuous production 
und distribution to stabilize condi- 
lions in the industry: therefore be 
if 

Resolved, that our members indi- 
Vidually cease the practice of spec- 
ulative production of stock which 
inevitably leads to unemployment, 
and 

Resolved further, that our mem- 
bers individually adjust. production 
'o meet the demands of distribution 
in ogder to insure cqntinuity of 
einployment, and be it 

Resolved: further, that our mem- 
bers individually and collectively 
‘oO-operate with the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York in its comprehensive plan for 
the collection, compilation and or- 
derly distribution of statistics of 
production, stock and unfilled or- 
ders on a wide range of construc- 
tions, to the end that the industry 
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may have valuable and up-to-date 
information for its guidance. 


Prison-Made Cotton Goods. 


Whereas, the increasing develop- 
ment of prison-made cotton goods 
manufacture under Government 
auspices is a growing menace to the 
orderly growth and success of the 
American textile industry, and 


Whereas, the distribution of such 
fabrics in the open market pro- 
duced under conditions foreign and 
inimical to American concepts of 
employment and in competition 
with similar goods manufactured by 
free labor in American mills is 
highly injurious to labor, as well as 
to the stability of existing enter- 
prise, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, this the 19th day 
of May, 1926, that a vigorous protest 
be lodged with the proper officials 
of the Government in Washington 
against such increasing develop- 
ment of prison-made cotton goods 
manufacture. 


Resolved further, that should in- 
vestigation show the necessity of 
continuing such manufacture for 
the vocational instruction value 
thereof representation be made to 
confine the use of prison-made cot- 
ton goods to penal institutions only, 
and be it further. 


Resolved, that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the proper 
committees of the Congress and 
given to the press. 


Carriers and Freight Rates. 


Whereas, in its latest report m 
Southern Class Rate Investigation 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion says: 

“Eastern carriers have been alive 
to the desirability of fostering the 
growth of manufacturing plants on 
their lines and of aiding such plants 
in meeting Northern competition.” 


Thus the commission, in the quo- 
tation above as in further parts of 
its opinion, recognizes and inferen- 
tially approves the acts of the rail- 
roads in according to manufactur- 
ers commodity rates now, with some 
exceptions, relatively fairly adjust- 
ed to the rates in other territories. 

Railroads outside of Southern 
territory, in response to pressure 
from manufacturers in their terri- 
tory have recently been urging pro- 
posals for readjustment of the rates 
on commodities of cotton manufac- 
turers which would deprive South- 
ern manufacturers of a fair rela- 
tionship of rates which is now in 
foree to a considerable portion of 
the territory to which they ship. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association commends Southern 
carriers for what they have done in 
applying rates fairly adjusted and 
necessary to the growth of manu- 
facturing plants in the South and 
urges such carriers to continue such 
policy; to extend the policy to ter- 
ritories not now properly adjusted 
and not to agree to any change in 
rates that would deprive Southern 


manufacturers of what they now 
have or that would increase their 
rates. 


Farm Relief. 


Whereas, the Congress of hte 
United States now has under con- 
sideration various measures de- 
signed to rehabilitate and stabilize 
on a prosperous basis the agricul- 
tural industry of the country, and 

Whereas, agriculture constitutes 
the nation’s basic industry, whose 
well-being has a vital influence on 
all other industries, including tex- 
tiles, and 


Whereas, approximately one-half 
of the products of Southern cotton 
fabrics are ultimately consumed by 
farmers and their dependents, thus 
strikingly demonstrating the inter- 
relation and dependence of the 
prosperity of the one on the other, 
therefore be it 


Resolved, that this Association, in 
convention assembled, this the 19th 
day of May, expresses its hearty 
approval of constructive farm re- 
lief measures and recommends suit- 
able legislation by Congress to that 
end; and be it further 


Resolved, that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the members of 
the Committees of Agriculture in 
both House and Senate. 


Condolences. 


Whereas, the Lord in His wisdom 
has seen fit to remove from earthly 
labor Robert S. Reinhardt, of Lin- 
colnton, and Robert M. Miller, of 
Charlotte, N. C., both former presi- 
dents of this Association, and : 

Whereas, this Association and the 
industry generally having suffered 
a severe loss in their passing, desire 
to place on record their high esti- 
mation of and regard-for notable 
services rendered covering a long 
period of years, and 


Whereas, in the death of R. Z. 
Cates, of Spartanburg; M. S. Bailey, 
of Clinton; Dr. H. A. Ligon and Dr. 
J. F. Cleveland, of Spartanburg; T. 
H. Wannamaker, of Columbia, 8. C.; 
W. A. Hart, of Tarboro; William H. 
Williamson, of Charlotte; Jacob F. 
Alexander, of Forest City; John R. 
Tolar, of Fayetteville; J. R. Cham- 
berlain, of Raleigh; J. Fred Taylor, 
of Kinston; Geo. H. Brockenbrough, 
of Charlotte: Robert L. Steele, of 
Rockingham; Robert R. Bellamy, of 
Wilmington, N. C.; 
Reeves, Wm. T. West and A. Klip- 
stein, of New York; Eben Draper 
Bancroft, of Hopedale; Arthur T. 
Bradles, of Boston; James L. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia; Wm.. H. Stone, 
of Baltimore; James Maynard, of 
Knoxville, Tenn. and Charles R. 
Makepeace, of Providence, this As- 
seciation and the industry have 
sustained heavy losses, therefore be 
it 

Resolved, that the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, in 
convention assembled, this the 19th 
day of May, extends to the bereaved 
ones its heartfelt sympathy, and be 
it 


Richard E. 


Resolved further, that the secre- 
tary of this Association be instruct- 
ed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the families of the de- 
ceased, also that a copy of this 
resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes of this Association and given 
to the press. 


Thanks. 


Whereas, the success of this con- 
vention has been due in large meas- 
ure to the splendid addresses of 
Secretary E. T. Meredith, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Senator Walter 
George, of Washington, to Mr. N. 
Baxter Jackson, of New York, to Dr. 
G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, to Dr. Howard Rondthaler, of 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., and 


Whereas, this Asscoiation is like- 
wise indebted to Governor Clifford 
Walker, of Georgia, for his gener- 
ous welcome, and to Mr. Cason J. 
Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., for his 
happy response; to Mr. F. Gordon 
Cobb for his exposition of the plans 
of the Southern Textile Association 
in the matter of research; to Mr. 
E. G. Field, of New York, for his 
practical talk on cost account; to 
the Atlanta committee for its splen- 
did handling of entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention; to the At- 
lanta Biltmore hotel and the several 
clubs of the city for hearty co-oper- 
ation, therefore be it 


Resolved, that the thanks of this 
Association be tendered to those 
who contributed to the success of 
this convention and that the secre- 
tary of this Association be instruct- 
ed to transmit to each one of them 
a copy of this resolution. 


Committee to Consider 
Stabilization 


The committee appointed at the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation meeting in Atlanta to con- 
sider plans for stabalizing the in- 
dustry will hold its first meeting in 
Greenville, 8S. C. on May 25. W. J. 
Vereen is chairman. 


The committee was appointed to 
formulate plans for bringing about 
more stable conditions in the textile 
markets. No forecast of its action 
has been made. Mr. Vereen stated 
that committee meeting will be one 
of the most important ever held by 
the textile industry. 


Mr. Vereen is temporary chair- 
man. Others are Samuel F. Pat- 
terson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association: J. Choice 
Evans, Spartanburg, president of 
the South Carolina association: 
George 8. Harris and W. M. Me- 
Laurine, both of Atlanta, president 
and the secretary of the Georgia 
association; T. Webb and Hunter 
Marshall, of Charlotte, and James P. 
Gossett, of Williamston, 8S. vice 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. The 


balance of the names will be made 
public in Greenville. 
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Service Throu 


Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen of the 


Convention: 


When I came in this morning and 
read the headlines of the newspaper 
one of the most important things I 
saw was that one of the chiéf pur- 
poses of your convention was to 
stabilize the eottem industry 1 
thought of a wonderful privilege 
ii was to stand before a group of 
men with such courage as that: men 
who have the courage [to stabilfze 
anvthing that serves women, and es- 
pecially those that make their 
clothes. Frankly, I have a great 
deal more admiration for your 
courage than for vour judgment. 

One dav a few vears ago womeli 
decided on a course that nobody an- 
icipated, contrary to the whoie 
theory of women in the past—that 
they were preeminently conserva- 
live in all their movements. They 
decided, without any warning. at ail, 


that they would eut their dresses 
off, and high, and they have been 
going higher ever since. Not only 
thal, but with this they changed the 
idea, the function, of clothes: up to 
that time the function of clothes 
was hide and coneeal. thev 
brought about a revolution, a 
change, in that the function is not 
to hide and conceal, bul to reveal! 

“That meant the reducing = of 
clothing tremendously above the 
knees, and that has almost para- 
lyzed the textile industry! 

“Now, gentlemen, in adjourning 
vourselves to this condition, as an 
outsider [| would give you this ad- 
vice—those that are making wo- 
mens clothes—that vou begin al! 


once to secure options on fig or- 
chards: and especially im fig trees 
with small leaves, because—(Mr- 


Dver did not give his reasons 
“some time ago I made an address 
on “Service through Industry’. In 
thal address I gave the larger part 
of the time to an explanation of the 
large service that men in industry 
are giving the world in supplying 
their material needs. I will give 
only a little time to this—in serving 
men in their material needs—and 
give most of my time toa more 
fundamental service, and that is the 
service of industry in protecting and 
maintaining American ideals in in- 
dustry, which is this—the basis of 
this great service. Human society 
has been divided by someone arbi- 
trarily in a number of streams: the 
stream of political hfe, the stream 
of social life, educational, religious 


and the stream of industrial hfe. 
Corresponding to these xreat 


streams are the great institutions.of 


civilization: The State, representing 
the institution of. political life; the 
chureh, representing religious life; 
the school, education; the home, 
social. and the modern organization 
of industry, industrial life. 

Now these groups in these various 


spheres are attempting to serve 
men. I believe that anv unbiased 
judge (if we could find one) would 


say with -reference to political. life 
that in a large measure we are fail- 
ures. J. don’t suppose. there. weuld 
he any oppositien to.that opinion-— 
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that the leaders in our political.life 


have failed, have failen down’ on 
theirs job. As for education; 
fhinkmeg mind (and there are. not 
many) would say thal we have suc- 


ceeded only in a vervarmited degree 
in coping with the great problems 
of education. In religious: spheres, 
I think that’ thinking men 
say that the Church has stieeeeded 
only in a very limited degree in cap- 
ing with the religious problems of 
this day. And when we come ti 
cocial sphere, in which the-home. is, 
or was, the eenter, the women have 
about quit that altogether and no- 
body makes any claim of any greal. 
progress in our social life, | suppose. 

“But, when we come to industry, 
looking over the past, in all the ex- 
periences of civilization, and look- 
ing over the experiences in all other 
parts of the world, an unbiased 
judge would be forced to the con- 
clusion that im this field we. hay* 
been pre-eminently successful; that 
the world has never seen anything 
like the efficiency in serving the 
world in industry that they are. sce- 
ing here today. While there are 
opportunities still for improve- 
ment, I congratulate you gentlemen 
as leaders in one of the fundamental! 
industries in the marvelous suc- 
cesses that you have made, and yet 
this—the fie!d of industry—is today 
the object of attack from all the 
other spheres, Politicfans who 
have failed miserably in that sphere; 
their chief occupation is to point 
out “the defects in modern indus- 
try”. Preachers tell you of the ‘de- 
fects of industry’. It is. getting to 
be the favorite theme of college and 
university professors, who have 
failed to cope with their. problems, 
lo spread, to spend much of their 
time in pointing to the ‘serious and 
radical defects nm our American in- 
dustry’. Women also are organized 


largely in clubs, telling us of. the 
‘defects in modern industry’: 

“Tl have thought so many limes 
that the business. men are the 
greatest pacifisis—-to: - accomplish 
what they have and let.everybody 


abuse them—and they don't say any- 
thing back. 

“My: friends, it is marvelous how 
stow we have been to appreciate the 
great philosophy back of our system 
of industry that in large measure 
accounts for its success; but we are 
slow in everything intellectually. 
After teaching in a college twenty- 
five years T have changed my idea 
altogether with regard to the human 
intellect. I used to be impressed 
with human intelleet, bul. L-am 
pressed now with its gross stupid- 
ity. It is marvelous how slow w* 
are to learn anything, and how lonz 
it takes us to learn. anything that 
has not . been demonstrated. We 
can. imitate: a monkey. can do. that; 
put.to. see anything that has nol 
been. demonstrated -and. understand 
if, it takes a fremendously long time. 


woulc 


For. two, hundred years men used. a 
one-prong. eating fork before it oc- 
curred them that twe. prangs 
would make it easier. Imagine 
chasing. an old tough beef steak two 
hundred years trying to catch it and 
cut it, when some genius thought if 
yqu would add a second you. could 
stop it and cut it! That is nothing 
for stupidity. Dont you know that 
men crawled through smal! holes in 
shirts for 6,000 vears, going through 
all serts of contortions, for some 


genius to come along and split the 
shirt open to make it thoroughly 
comfortable. If the facts were 


known, he came on il by accident 


and tore it open trying to get mito 
it. 

“This was the discovery im our 
Constitution by those great pnhilo- 


sophers, thal if you will make men 
free and protect them in their free- 
dom. and give them the right of 
private property and proteet them 
in that right, they will work them- 
selves to death under the hallucima- 
tion that they are working for theim- 
seives. There is a conflict between 
private and public property. The 
thing to do is to enlist men to serve 
the public is to make them free. IE 
ic tremendously social, but it is 
serving the world through freedom, 
through the mdividual. This whol» 
theory of private property is larze- 
'y fichion—but a wonderful fiction. 
If vou would let a man call a thing 


his own, he would dedicate i to the 
public. He doesn’t own it; he sim- 
piv has the title to it. Under this 


theory of the Constitution he. holds 
title, but uses it for other folks 

he has to. A man's milhion 
dollars; what is he going to do? He 
may be as selfish as the devil, but 
he is compelled to dedicate it to the 
service of the people. A rich: man 
cant consume much. I find that 
rich men can't eat any more than 
i: poor man. The only thing a man 
can do is .to dedicate it. If he’ in- 
vests it, that is dedication: if the 
bank gets it, the bank dedicates. it. 
Henry. Ford, with all his wealth, we 


know it is not his own. He ean! 
consume but a little of it. He pass- 
es it down and tI dont care who 


holds it, unless it gets into the hands 
of ‘the Government it will continue 
fo serve the world! 

“Yet. we have intelligent men tell 
is of the. dangers. of foreign wealth, 
ised. selfishly; that it ought to be 
iurned over to. the Government so 
‘t would be properly — controlled. 
lon't hear so much since we tried 
lhe railroads. 

“The. fundamental difference be- 
tween Government . and private 
ownership under our system is, the 
object in each case is to use the in- 
Custry for the activity of the pub- 
lic, and the difference is this: thal, 
under private ownership this ser- 
vice ta the publie is ditected by the 
ereatest. brains that. fhe world has 
ever known;. under Governmen! 
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ownership, by politicians. W hole 
lot of difference 

“But, my friends, the ereates' 
service that vou can render to ip- 
dustry today, and I believe it is your 
duty to dot, tis to protect the 
American ideal m industry, or pro- 
fect this great theory of indusiry 
which has been and is being attack- 
ei on every side at the present time, 

“The theory of American Democ- 
racy was hard to understand, but the 
modern conception is nol only dil- 
ferent, but it is antagonis'ic to thai. 
The great ideal of democracy was to 
lift all men up and put them on a 


plane of equality. That has given 
us lots of trouble, as to whal thes 
meant by equality. Of course they 


are not equal, spiritually morally, 
socially, financially? Their concep- 
tion was to give them equalily in 


status—that a man is a man tor a 
that, under the American flag: that 
difference in wealth, difference in 
social position, and diltference in 
intellect are not to be considered in 
America under the theory of Ameri- 
can Democracy, but a man, 
wherever and whoever he is, how- 
ever ignorant, weak, has the 
same status in America in ali hu- 
man relationships that the biggest 
man im the country has: thal ts 
their conception. And, going with 
{hat is this ideal, that under Ameri- 
can ideals, thal in all vour dealings 
with your ,.fellowmen, industrially 
and every other way, vou must dea! 
with him, not as an inferior but as 
un equal. That is the basis of the 
freedom of contract which is funda- 
mental. Between equals there 
he freedom of contract, and any- 
of contract is a death blow to the 
thing that interferes with freedom 
American democracy. And when 
vou give if up, you then make him 
arm infertor and you bring about a 
classification that has no place in 
American  ctvilization—citizens of 
the first ami citizens of the 
second class—and the Constitution 
was given fo protect that ideal as 
the biggest thing possible in Democ- 
racy: was given fo protect every 
man’s right to be treated as an 
equal in all relationships in Iiife. 
“Now we are giving that up. W 

wre giving up freedom of contracts 
under this new idea and demand 1: 
that men in industry shall not trea! 
them as inferiors; that they do not 
deal ‘with them on the plane 0! 
equality but must reeognize the in- 
equality and adjust their dealings 
with this condition with an iniertor 
class. 


POOr, 


class 


“Another thing dealing with men 
as equals, they had this theory from 
the industrial point of view, that in 
all of these human relationships 
in industry and = elsewhere—there 
must be one common standard vo! 
value in all your industrial relation- 


ships with men (not all American 
citizens) and that is that the eom- 
pensation of all commodities and 


ihe compensation of all services 
must be based on the value of tha’ 
commodity and the value of that 
service, determined by the law of 


supply and demand, and that when 
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aman gets value for his commodity 
and the value of his services he has 
no right under any condi- 
tion to demand one penny more than 
that, and when he does he gives up 
his status as an American citizen 
and steps out; and, no employer, 
capitalist, no man in industry, as an 


sort of 


American. citizen. has a rmeht to 
waive these fundamental conditions 
and treat his men as inferiors by 


settling with them all that must go: 
the old American theory of settling 
with men on a Dasis of value is 
wrong. Frmends, the doctrine comes 
from socialism. 

“The proposition is. that wage 
earners should not be paid.oan the 
old American basis at all but wage 
earners should be paid, not on a 
basis of the value of their service 
hut on a basis of the needs of the 
man. That is very radreal, and revo- 
lutionary;. hence, the living wage 
whieh will not enable the man to 
bring up his family decently, the 
wage which will not enable him to 
live as a man—all of those things 
are commendable as long as they 
are sought on the American basis 
hut are revolutionary and destrucl- 
ive to our whole system when they 
are sought on any other Dasis. 

“What is- the theory of the ade- 
quate, or fair, or minimum wage? 
It is this: If men and women are 
not able to make enough on the 
American standard of value to sup- 
port them as they think arbitrarily 
or aS someone thinks arbitrariby 
that they should be supported, then 
the American standard should go 
and that employer, through law or 
sort of foree, should be com- 
pelled to supplement the American 
wage with a bonus. Ever’ think 
how revolutionary tiat is? 


some 


“In the first place, employers do 
not pay wages, have never paid 
(them——cean'’t: they are only agents 
through whom wages are paid, and 
they are subject to the same law 
as the employee and when you im 
any way compel industry through 
some sort of force to pay more than 
‘he American wage it is simply a 
promise of forcibly possessing the 
funds of consumers to present [oO an 


iiferior class as a gift from the 
preferred elass—a free gift. And 
there’s nothing more damnable in 


a country which claims democracy 
than to foree millions of poor con- 
sumers to pay advances of a com- 
modity that certain preferred class- 
es may live on a higher plane than 
‘they live on. It is unAmerican;: i 
is destroying this status of equai- 
ily, 

“It is more than that; any man, 
any group of men that demand more 
than the value of their services aré 
demanding CHARITY, demanding 
that they shall be taken out from 
‘he plane of American citizens. They 
Virtually throw up the white flag 
and surrender as American citizens: 
they men ‘IT ean’t and don’t want 
be treated as an American any long- 
er; [ don’t want to hold this status 
Of equality any longer; I am appeal- 
ing to you to treat me as an infer- 
ior, treat me as a recipient of 
charity; not as an American citizen 
but as an objeet of charity.” 

“Another thing that is unAmeri- 
cCan—and I will say, gentlemen, 
‘here was never a greater respou- 
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sibility on any group of men than 
on you; It is on Us all, but we have 
& reasonable right to expect you to 
lead us, to maintain American ideals 
in your indwstry. It your great 
genius much in manipulating 
machinery, m organizing industry, 
thal is responsible forethis great 
efficiency; when you trace it back 
io its foundation I think you will 
find that the. chief gause of this 
marvelous efficiency is the Ameri- 
can theory of work and equality 
azmong men. in dealing .with each 
other. 


SO) 


“One other thing; in. our: cendi- 


Government to business—we, have 
dparted there from the: American 
theory. The American «theory; 4a 


greal philosophy of government, .is 
this—a very remarkable . discovery 
philosophieally that came to a very 
remarkable .conclusion, (none bu! 
hinking men could have ever reach- 
ed such a conclusion)—il is not. the 
prime function of Government to 
govern, and this ideal, wonder- 
fully expresséd by Jefferson, is this: 
‘Government is bést which governs 
least. That sounds strange as we 
look to Congress.) You say, what 
do you mean by that? That was 
ihe Atherican ideal, that Goyern- 
ment is best which gives the largest 
possible freedom to ‘the indirvidual 
lo direct his income mm his own way 
with the least possible «restriction 
irom any source. you ever 
think of what follows the tlause’oif 
‘life, liberty and pursuil of happr 
ness’? Jefferson; in defining the 
function’ of governmerit, said ‘Man 
has certain INALIENABL®. rights 
| like that word tmahenabie, i 
sounds mighty old-timey now), 
‘among them the right to life, to 
liberty, to pursuit of happiness. 
What follows is what I. never 
thought of until recently. “He said 
~and | am not quoting him in ht 
own words— but he said ‘the fufic- 
tion of government is not to rule; is 
not to govern, ts not, to restrict 
men in these rights, but the purpose 
of government is to defend.and pne- 
lect men in their busimess. and.in 
their ‘pleasure,’ So the . function 
of Government is not .to; nestrain 
freedom but to keep anvbody. else 
from restraining you. ok 
“What is 


SO 


Government in Busi- 
ness? It has a function. Not.to 
restrain bul to keep anyhofly, alse 
from restraining you: to protect. in- 
dividual and TNALIENABLE rights, 
It is best illustrated by the umpire 
and the referee. The umpite is net 
there to direct the game, tell, them 
how play—a. fellow ean. runsthe 
wrong goal if he wants to he, 
there simply and solely to see to, il 
thal they play the game straigh|, 
and that no individual or no group 
shall obstruct any mahy in thé ex- 
ercise of his rights: T saw a ‘negro 
football game, Fiske Collegé against 
the Town negro team of Nashvilse. 
They had a hard time to get an. um- 


pire. Finally they got a negro pro- 
fessor of athletics who was also 
eoach for “Phey hadn't 
played the game long ‘before the 
flown team demanded he be iaken 
out. | happened to be near one of 


the town negroes discussing it with 
him: The Fiske negro said, ‘Wéll. 


[ didn’t ask to be made referee, you 
fellows came and got me—’; ‘Yés’,, 


said the town negro ‘we asked you 
to referee, but we didn’t ask you to 
coach! 

“There's a world-ef difference be- 
tween refereeing ard coaching! The 
Lrouble Sur’ Governments, has 
gone into Anyone 
lo see this, that the qualities. thal 
fit him for Government are fundar 
mentally different from those which 
fii him in business. It is his duty 
to exercise political futietiéns in 
rights of deatik with 
other. 

“Under the Adamsen Law we are 
displacing great business specialists 
by politicians directing the, eeoromie 
affairs. How ridiculous that the in- 
lersiaie Commerce Commission, a 
. 
al body, now has the right, 
aml exercises it, of displacing these 
great specialists in directing_ the 
economic processes of the railroads, 
and ‘have actually developed a firec- 
terate. Economic. functions. The 
f@itroads are not allowed to make 
interacts with their men: Congress 
fells ‘them whento go to work and 
whenoto quil!.. The can! 


1S, 


ite g pdf | 


sense enough, they musl-Sk 
Ard the same trend is go- 
ing into other business if vou arert 
careful, moving 

“One other thing.that is UnAmerm 
can, and that isa strike. Five years 
ago in an address in New York I 
look the position that the strike is 
inconsistent, with organized society- 
and is by nature a revolution. |! 
have never changed. Haven't said 
much about it, but | was very much 
delighted when England (while they 
were awfully slow about .it) after 
a tong strugglé—unnecessarily long, 
should have seen it Jong before- 
finally came to my, conclusion that 
the strike is a revolution against 
the Government. They ought to 
have seen that long age; if is most 
unfertunate that they didn’t And 
a is What destroyed the strike 
in England: merely realizing the 
fact that the sirtke is. inconsistent 
with organized government. 


the very theery of Ameriéan- 
ism is this: it is fundamental thal 
Zzoup of men under the Ameri- 
ean flag, outside of the Government, 
have any right of any sort to compel 
Other men to do anything. Under 
wor theory of governmen!, there is 
butcone organization that has anv 
sort of right to make anybody di 
anything that he doésri’t want ‘to, and 
yet we have sat here, and you trAve 
sat here—not always very comforta- 
bly; but you have sat—and seéti 
of men riot and by threats, 
by injuring people im an economic 
way, by bringing about losses, com- 
pel men under the Ameri®an flag to 
throw up thé white flag and surreti- 
der, and the Government has kept 
hands off absolutely. Did you ever 
think aboul how revdélutionary that 
is? 

“We had a famt appreciation of 
it in one thing: under the peonage 
law if is recognized, as applying to 
the employer—that no employer has 
any right by threats, intimidation 
or in any other may to compel an 
employee to work for him under 
eonditions that are not satisfactory 
we send such employers to the peni- 


eath 


‘adically to 


hot 


Wation of 
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leantiary. Isnt it strange we have 
not had brains enough to see that 


in the strike they so the same thine 
—jt is just turned around—through 
threats of injury; the purpose is lo 
tompel the employer by force ot 
some sort to keep them in his em- 
ployment under conditions thal he 
fidoesnt wint to keep them, and 
somehow our courts have construed 
that ‘and when you turn the thing 
avéund you couldn't follow it) 
contrary to our theory of gov- 
ernment, and it has been permitted. 

“One other thing in which the 
siriké is revolutionary: it has no 
place in any civilized governmen! 
Men have found by experience that 
giving power to men under any con- 
dition is a most dangerous thing, 
even men in the Government: they 
have nearly always abused tf. even 
as representatives of the ‘GovéTn- 
ment: but when they laid the foun- 
our Government they law 


as 


a scheme that the Government! offi- 
cial is the only power Who-.could 
use if and ‘be restrained. lovery 
official in the American Govern- 
ment, from President down [to Uon- 
stable’ from Chief dowh to 


the Pohte Court Judge: trom United 
States Senator to member of the 
City Council, that every official of 


“every sort under the American’ flag 


Phat 


Prere anv sort power 
Yian shall held stfictiv ac- 


for the tse of ‘that power, 


und m-holdine them accountable 
they provided a way -so ‘hal every 
single one could be taken out of 


their places of power and puntshed; 
and yet in this country we are al- 
lowing men to organize and call 


strikes, men to hold the power of 
life and death over other citizens, 
wifhout holding anybody respons!- 
ble for the use or abuse of that 
power. And one of the defences to 
ihe Adamson Law which I heard 
made by a brilliant United States 


Senator (and I would have quil be- 
fore | would have done What he dil 
-yvery seldom anybody quits now, 
though), In justifvine the passage 
of the Adamson Law he gave an il- 
lustration of New York, of five mil- 
lion imbhabitants, of hundreds of 
thousands of habies dependent on 
mik and the milk trains, and pic- 
tured the calamity of these chiidren, 
dying, starving to death under the 
strike, ‘as a justification for signing 


the Adamson Law! Isn't that pa- 
thetic that in a country. we allow 
men to exercise even the power of 
life and death over American ¢citi- 
zens Without in any wavy holding 
anybody responsible for it? If thal 
is not revolutionary, | don’t know 


what is. 

“In conclusion, this is a struggle 
not simply between industrial idéais 
as far as supplying the materia! 
néeds-=(tfiat is not fundamental—! 
I think you have givén us too much 
for our money is the real danger. 
and allowing folks to get along on 
little work that there is a real 
danger there. In dealing with m. 
children, and | have six, if applies 
that the less work that folks hay» 
to do, the more they hate to do it. 
People who work hard don’t mini 
hard work. When they get to the 
point that they don't have to work 
mech, they hate any kind of work 
at all. The serious problems tha! 
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The Atlanta Meeting 


— 


HE Atlanta meeting of the Amer- 

ican Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation was one of the best in its 
history. 

The very large attendance showed 
the wisdom of holding meetings at 
points within the cotton manufac- 
turing territory rather than at some 
distant city. 

The first session was called to 
order by President W. J. Vereen at 
10 a. m. Tuesday and the invocation 
was offered by Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr., 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
church of Atlanta. 

Our editor well remembers Ben 
Lacy as the playmate of his younger 
brothers in Raleigh, N. C., and has 
watched his career with much in- 
terest. 

As a college football player he 
made a reputation, and as a chap- 
lain during the world war he was 
cited for bravery under fire. 


For seven years he has been pas- 
tor of the largest Presbyterian 
church in Atlanta, and although 
very young, probably not over 
thirty-five, he has recently been 
elected president of the Union The- 
ological Seminary at Richmond. 

Following the invocation Gover- 
nor Clifford Walker of Georgia de- 
livered an address of welcome, to 
which Cason J. Callaway responded 
with a short but very effective ad- 
dress. 


After the appointment of commit- 
tees, President W. J. Vereen made 
his address and we commend same 
to the careful consideration of the 
cotton manufacturers of the South, 
as it is an exceedingly able docu- 
ment. 


During his term as president Mr. 
Vereen has devoted himself actively 
to the solution of the problems con- 
fronting the industry and it was 


largely due to his perseverance and 
tact that the system of compiling 
production and sales statistics was 
inaugurated. 

In his address Mr. Vereen pointed 
the way to the solution of problems 
confronting the industry but re- 
frained from making detailed sug- 
gestions. It was undoubtedly one of 
the ablest and most constructive 
addresses ever delivered before the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Next on the program was an ad- 
dress on “Service Through Indus- 
try,” by Dr. G. W. Dyer, of Vander- 
bilt University. 

Dr. Dyer placed the cotton man- 
ufacturer upon aé_ pedestal and 
seizing a paint brush, dipped it deep 
into buckets of flattery.. He turned 
mental cartwheels and flip flaps 
and with every motion covered the 
manufacturer with beautiful col- 
ors. Then he put a halo on his head 
and when the manufacturers saw 
the image of themselves, as painted 
by Dr. Dyer, they stood upon their 
feet and shouted their applause. 

We laughed. 

There was the basis of truth in 
what Dr. Dyer said and he said it 
well but no vaudeville actor ever 
strove harder to please and he went 
far beyond sane and sensible rea- 
soning. Labor has its rights and no 
industry can claim to be free from 
all regulations and control. 


As much as we oppose undue reg- 
ulations and the unfair attitude of 
organized labor, and as beautiful as 
was the picture he painted we can 
not follow Dr. Dyer in line of argu- 
ment. Those who desire freedom 
for themselves must recognize the 
just rights of others. 


He was followed by U. 8. Senator 
Walter F. George with an address 
dealing with farm problems, and as 
he proceeded we wondered if he 
had not lost sight of the character 


of his audience. Manufacturers have 
much sympathy for the farmer but 
just at this time are more concerned 
with their own problems. 

At 12:30 o'clock the meeting ad- 
journed for lunch. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


The afternoon session was .con- 
vened at 2:30 o'clock and the firs! 
address was on “Observations of the 
Textile Industry From a Banker's 
Viewpoint,” by N. Baxter Jackson, 
vice-president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

Mr. Jackson had evidently given 
much thought to his subject and 
his remarks and suggestions were 
very constructive. 

Probably the most striking state- 
ment made by any one during the 
convention was when Mr. Jackson 
said: 

“To accomplish stabilization you must 
believe in your industry and its future.” 


After his address there was an 
executive session, during which 
there was an open discussion, in 
which the following participated: 

W. J. Vereen, John E. Rousma- 
niere, Geo. 8S. Harris, Jas. P. Gos- 
sett, B. E. Geer, John A. Law, Floyd 
Jefferson, —. —. McCampbell, Elli- 
son A. Smyth, Robert Amory, W. B. 
MacCall, W. A. Erwin, T. M. Mar- 
chant, J. C. Evins, and others. 


Mr. Rousmaniere, of New York, 
gave an interesting description of 
the system of compiling production 
and sales statistics but when he 
attempted to discuss the causes of 
the present depression, it was evi- 
dent that he had given very little 
thought to the subject. 


He attributed part of the present 
conditions to the difference between 
cotton futures of this crop and next 
fall, whereas there is today only 75 
points between July and December, 
which is less than the normal and 
usual difference. 


He attributed the business of last 
fall to a heavy reduction in the 
output of the mills by reason of the 
curtailment which resulted from 
the power shortage last summer. 

As a matter of fact, there was 
very little reduction in output, cer- 
tainly not over 5 per cent, as the 
result of the power shortage. 


The mills in the Piedmont section 
did stop on certain days each week 
but they ran Saturday afternoons, 
dinner hours and nights and the 
actual curtailment was very small. 
This is proved by the statistics rel- 
ative to the consumption of cotton 
during those months. It was very 
evident that Mr. Rousmaniere was 
not well informed. 


Floyd Jefferson of New York, 
made a constructive talk and started 
a controversy when he denied the 
theory of overproduction but he 
was right. During the past twelve 
months the consumption of cotton 
goods has been very far in excess 
of the production of the cotton 
mills. 

This is absolutely proved by the 
fact that whereas there were very 
heavy stocks of cotton goods on 
June i, 1925, there are less than 
normal stocks today. 


If the consumption of cotton 
goods has been on such a scale as 
to absorb the output of the mills 
plus the stocks of goods held June 
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i, 1925, it requires very little-arith- 
metic or logic to show that con- 
sumption has been in excess of pro- 
duction. 

Geo. S. Harris outlined a plan for 
a Textile Institute, which was in 
reality a plan for the adjustment of 
production to demand. 

Mr. Harris said that he simply 
offered his plan as a starting point 
and realized that it was vulnerable 
and would doubtless be the subject 
of many modifications. 

As a result of his suggestion the 
officers of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association were 
authorized to appoint a large com- 
mittee to study the plan and to re- 
port their findings to the Board of 
Government. 


The Banquet. 


The annual banquet was a great 
improvement upon those of the 
past, due very largely to the char- 
acter of the entertainment and the 
manner in which it was put on by 
the Atlanta committee. They han- 
died matters so that they went from 
one feature to another. without any 
delay and had the smoothest work- 
ing machine that we have ever seen 
at a banquet. 

When the eating was over and 
before the emigration from the hall 
had reached its usual rate, the only 
entrance to the hall was blocked by 
the Big Bethel Negro Choir, com- 
posed of about twenty-five negro 
men and women. 

We are not prepared to say that 
the blocking of the exit was pre- 
meditated, but knowing the person- 
nel of the Atlanta committee and 
their observations of previous ban- 
quets of the Association, we do nol 
put it past them. 

Whether it was because they 
could not get out or because of 
their desire for the entertainment 
features, especially the singing of 
the Big Bethel Choir, more than the 
usual number remained. 

The address of E. T. Meredith was 
good, but as we have formerly 
stated, it would have been more ap- 
propriate at one of the regular ses- 
sions. 


The address of Dr. Howard Rond- 
thaler, one of the best after dinner 
speakers in the South, was a gem 
and was greatly enjoyed. 

During the evening a number of 
entertainment features were offer- 
ed, and just before closing, news- 
boys rushed in with cries of “Spe- 
cial Extra!” They had copies of 
the Atlanta Journal with a four- 
page section of humorous reports 
relative to the activities of the 
members of the Association. There 
was an alleged interview with David 
Clark announcing the formation of 
the Farmers’ Amalgamated Associa- 
tion for the enactment of the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


There was an announcement that 
W. J. Vereen was to be Commission- 
er of Agriculture in the Coolidge 
Cabinet and that W. D. Adams 
would enter the moving picture 
business. Very few prominent mem- 
bers of the Association escaped 
some attention. 


The “special extra” was the work 
of the Atlanta textile men, with P. 


E. Glenn as editor-in-chief, and was 
very clever. 


(Continued on Page 38-g) 
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Personal News 


W. R. Tanner has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaff- 
ney, 5. ©. 


E. O. Hull has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Aragon 
Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, 5S. ©. 


W. C. Campbell has resigned as 
superintendent of the Douglas Hos- 
iery Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 


R. L. Short is now superintenden: 
of the Morice Twine Mills, Roanoke, 
Va. 


Robt. W. Maynard, of Boston, has 
been elected president of the Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. suc- 
ceeding the late James Maynard. 


A. J. Mauney has resigned as su- 
perintendent: of the Tuckaseege 
Spinning Company at. Mt. Holly, 
N. G. 


J. R. McMahon, formerly overseer 
of the spinning at the Monaghan 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Greenville, now has a similar posi- 
tion at the Aiken Mills, Bath, 5..! 


John P. Long, superintendent of 
the Kings Mountain Mfg. Company, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., is on a busi- 
ness trip to Philadelphia and New 
York. 


W. V. Jones has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C., to 
become superintendent of the Icard 
Cordage Company, Icard, N. C. 


James Simpson, president of Mar- 
shall Field and Company, has been 
visiting the several mills of the com- 
pany at Leaksville, Draper, Spray 
end Fieldale. 


J. H. Separk, head of the Gray- 
Separk chain of mills of Gastonia, 
N. G.. has offered $500 to be given 
for excellence in reportial and edi- 
torial departments of North Care- 
lina newspapers. 


E. S&S. Parker. of Greensboro, N. C 
has been named as attorney for the 
receiver of the Elmira Cotton Mills, 
Burlington. Lynn B. Williamson, 
also of Greensboro, is receiver. 


J. T. Edmunds has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to super- 
intendent of the Pell City plant of 
the Avondale mills, Pell City, Ala. 
Mr. Edmunds name was incorrect- 
ly reported last week as J. T. Munds. 


R. H. Bethea has been appointed 
resident manager in the Southern 
territory for McLain-Simpers Or- 
ganization, well known advertising 
agency in New York. He will have 
headquarters in the Chamber of 
Building, Greenville, 5. 


W. C. Jackson has become super- 
infendent of the Lowell Bleachery, 
South, Griffin, Ga. 


H. M. Blankenship, of Rutherford- 
ton, N. C.. has become superintend- 
ent of the Tuckaseege Spinning 
Company, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Contest Articles Omitted 


On account of the fact that this 
issue is devoted to the reports of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation convention in Atlanta, lack 
of space made it necessary to omit 
the articles submitted in the con- 
test “Causes of Bad Spinning. 

Regular publication of these ar- 
ticles will be resumed next week 
and a number of them will appear 
weekly until all have been publish- 
ed. 


A Tribute We Appreciate 


N common with his many other 

admirers, we were glad to see 
that Fuller E. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga., had so far’ recovered 
his health as to be able to attend 
the sessions of the American Cofton 
Manufacturers’ Association at Aft- 
lanta and we felt highly compli- 
mented when he said to us: 

“Since my illness I have had to limit my 
reading to a very few papers, but I never 
fail to read the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and I enjoy it.” 

Coming from one of the big men 
of the industry, it was a statement 
of which we have a right to be 
proud. 


New England Men 


A pleasant feature of the Atlanta 
meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association was the 
presence of an unusually large 
number of New England men. 

Among them we noted the follow- 
ing: 

Robt. Amory, Ward Thoran, Wills 
Hunter, Harry Snelling, E. E. Blake. 
Wm. B. MacCall, Herbert G. Beede, 
Wm. H. Armstrong, B. H. Bristow 
Draper, W. H. Fillebrown, Jesse 
Eddy, Wm. Houck, Lawrence Keel- 
er, John Lasell, Fred W. Howe, Alex 
S. West, Phil C. Wentworth. An- 
tonio Spencer, Henry Ashworth, 
Arthur 8. Wattles, Howard White- 
head, Russell Fisher, Wilfred C. 
Murphy, E. P. Bottomley, Jas. 
Strang, Stuart F. Brown, Chas. 
Sweet, E. H. Timanus, —. Swan. 
Fred W. Flather, Geo. Summersley, 
Jno. F. Dickinson, Sidney Paine, 
Sidney Paine, Jr., Clarence R. Howe, 
Geo. Otis Draper, E.. Livingston 
Martin, H. E. Easton, Irving South- 
worth, Rufus Frost, Gardner San- 
ford, Geo. N. Wilson, Dan Crawford. 


ederson, 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Resident Manage 
Carolina National. Bank Building, Spartanburg, s. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
Insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since . Se 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 


WOLFE 


_BRAND 7 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S.PATENT OFFICE 


A specialized textile oil, highly concentrated and 
double sulphonated. 


BENSAPOL 


To remove oil and grease 


SOLUBLE OILS 


In every concentration 


RAYON OIL 
HYDROSULPHITES 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SOFTENER 
TEXTILE GUMS 


For printing 


GUMS 


(Crude and powdered) 


Arabic Tragacanth Karaya 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Mid-West and Pacifie Coast Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., Ine. 


227 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
590 Howard St1., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Texarkana, Ark.—The Texarkana 
Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Stuart, 
president, is negotiating for the es- 
fablishment of a textile mill in Tex- 
arkana. 

Greenville, S. C.—The Wallace 
Manufacturing Company, of Jones- 
ville. S. CG. have declared an initial 
dividend on the common stock, pay- 
able June 1, it is announced by 
Alester G. Furman Company. 


The Judson Silk 
Mill. known as Judson Mill No. 2, 
will begin operation between June 
is and July 1, it was announced by 
B. E. Geer, president. Construction 
of the plant has been under way for 
some time and indications now are 
that the final touches will be ap- 
plied in time for the plant to begin 
next month. 


Greenville, S. C. 


operations 

Newport, Tenn.—J. W. Kyker, 
owner of the Newport Hosiery Mill, 
has closed a deal with Fred Ingram 
and H. A. Lamon of Greenville, 
Tenn-. to lease the mill for three 
years. Mr. Lamon is head of the 
Lamon Wagon Works of Greenville. 

The mill operates 70 knitting ma- 
chines, employs 3D persons and is 
not only running full time but has 
advance orders. The output will be 
mereased and the working force 
doubled under the new management. 

leard, N. C.—The new equipment 
of earding and spinning for the 
Icard Cordage Company will be 
shipped from the Whitin Machine 
Works this week. The building has 
heen compieted and the equipment 
Is expected to be in operation with- 
in the next sixty days, producing 
eoarse yarns for the 240 braiders 
now operated by the company. W. 
V. J. Jones has recently become su- 
perintendent of the mill. 

Biltmore, N. C.—The contract was 
let for the construction of a chemi- 
eal house at the Sayles Biltmore 
Bleachery. The Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Company, of Greenville, 
S. €. received the contract. The 
building to be erected will be four 
stories in height and of reinforced 
eoncrete and construgtion- 
Work will begin at once and be 
rushed to completion. 


sfee] 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Machinery cost- 
ing approximately $65,000 was or- 
dered for the Monticello Cotton 
Mills Company, it was announced by 
L.. R. Myers, secretary’ of the com- 
pany. The machinery probably will 
be shipped in about 90 days. The 
Monticello Cotton Mills Company is 
composed of Monticello, Pine Bluff 
and Little Rock capitalists, among 
whom is Harvey Couch. A modern 
factory building will also be erected 
soon, it was said, at a cost of $46,000. 
The present cotton mull. at Monti- 
cello will be modernized and exten- 
sive repairs and improvements will 
be made to the building. 


Albany, Ala. 


Company, 


Hosiery 


“Tron © 


The Cooper-Wells 
owners of the Albany 
Mili and manufacturers of 
lad” hosiery , 


building: up production in the Al- 
bany plant, but J. O. Wells, presi- 
dent of the company, who is here on 
gradually is a visit of inspection, stafed here 
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THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


on a broader significance and ts considered a very important one. 
It has been proved conclusively that by equipping drives properly 
with the right kind of leather belting, both production and wage 
losses have been reduced to a minimum. 
ment will be glad to study your belting problems for you. 


Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 


419 S. Main St. 


ANNOUNCING 
The 


Schachner Leather 
& Belting Co. 


as agents in the Carolinas for 


Johnson Belting Co. 


of New York City 


In the modern factory, the leather belting problem has taken 


Our engineering depart- 


AMERICA—Reeular Cemented Belting 
NIAGARA~— Water Proof Belting 
JOBECO—Special Leather Belting 


Better Belting at Better Prices 
Belting Service 


Distributors for Johnson Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Real 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 


sorts 
Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Estates ani Home Grounds 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Estate Subdivisions and Re- 


that he had nothing to make public 
in regard to rumored expansion 
plans. Machines are beime added 
from time to time in the local plant 
and ifs capacity is being increased. 
New machines are being installed 
now and more are on their way. 
Newberry, S. C.—B. C. Matthews 
was elected to the board of direc- 


tors of the Newberry Cotton Mills 
at the annual meeting leld here. 
Wricht was re-elected presi- 


dent. Other officers re-elected were 
Z. Wilson, vice-president, and F. 
N. Martin, secretary. Directors who 
were re-elected were Col. W. H. 
Hunt, John M. Kinard, F. Z. Wilson, 
N. Martin, J. N. MeCaughrin. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Contract was 
awarded in the office of J. BE. Sirrime 
& Uo. for changes and additions to 
the plant of the Proximity Mills, of 
this place. 

The Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company, of Greenville, secured the 
contract and work will begin in: the 
near future. The amount involved 
was said to be about $15,000. Sevy- 
eral changes and a slight extension 
will be made at the Proximity plant. 


Houston, Tex.—Good progress is 
being made in the eonstruction of 
the new building which is to deuble 
the capacity of the Houston Textile 
Mills, makers of cotton blankets. 
William \.  Mitehell, treasurer, 
states that the plant has been run- 
ning at capacity, day and night, pro- 
dueime at the rate of half a million 
blankets a vear. When the addition 
'o the mill is completed, the produc- 
lion will be 1,000,000 blankets a year. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The an- 
nouncement was made here that an 
addition to cost approximately §$22,- 
000 wil! be made to the plant of the 
Nickajack hosiery mills at once. 

The development will be 119 feet 
long and 59 feel wide, half of which 
will be two high. It will 
provide additional facilities for the 
finishing and looping room, an- 
nouncemen| was made by F. G, Hen- 
ley general manager, who comment- 
ing on general conditions, — stated 
that business was improving gradu- 
aily. 


Gadsden, Ala.-The Sauquoi! Spin- 
ning Company of Alabama has filed 
notice in the Probate Court of Gads- 
den, recording the execution of a 
deed of trust in favor of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, to 
secure a 7 per cent gold bond issue 
on a 20,000 spindle cotton yarn mill 
in Gadsden. The instrument is a 
first mortgage on the property of 
the company. 

This is reported to be the last de- 
tail in financing the company, and 
officials say the corporation now 
has more than $500,000 eash im the 
bank, ready to be paid for the build- 
ings and the removal of machmery 
and equipment from Utiea, N. Y. 
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Where one of the oldest and most Resolutions Commitee, read the elected president and it was a pro- freely given, have been of great 
successful varn plants is being dis-- resolutions printed elsewhere and motion well deserved. benefit to the industry. | 

mantled for removal to Gadsden. alt were adopted unanimously. Mr. Patterson is one of the out- Formerly superintendent! of a mill 
Concre'e foundations are now being Soamnel F. Patterson. of Roanoke’ standing. cotton manufacturers of at Concord. N. C. Mr. Patterson 


poured at the site of the mill, and Rapids, N. ©. was unanimously the South and his services, always established a small mill at Roanoke 
the work is being rushed with the 


Rapids, N. C., and under his man- 
intention of having the mill in oper- { 


agement it has not only grown Into 


ation by September 1! two large mills but a community 
DRI IDOAK formerly regarded as unhealthy has 
Florence, Ala. — Florence citizens 


been developed inte one of the 
have oversubscribed by a safe mar- 


healthiest in the United States. 
gin the $75,000 of stock required LOOM LEATHERS Having been a worker himself, 


for the establishment of a knitting | Vr. Patterson has had a real inter- 
mill in this estvy. President W. M. Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck } §6oest in the welfare of his employees 
Richardson, of the chamber of Com- and has been a pioneer in practical 
merce, was directed to close the con- Looms 1 welfare work. 
tract with the concern in New York, . . \ His selection as president of the 
the name of which has net yel The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 86icAmerican Cotton 
divulged. ‘The proposed mili is to be : ‘ (ceociation will meet with genera 
an underwear corcern that will Baltimore, Md. approval. 
operate throughout the year &nd Wittiameton. 
employ from 300 to 400 gana was advanced to first vice-president 
building, 60 bv 250 feet, three stories Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling and “Geo. 5. Harri , of Atlanta, was 
high, also a small building for e Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. er 1) Atel Vas «ean iiaaliatl 
. Adams, ery eThcie 
bleaching plant. The company pro- . 


secretary and treasurer, Was unani- 
poses fo imstall machinery and 


3) mouslyv re-elected and with huis 

equipment valued al $145, ! as — characteristic long windedness made 

an address consisting of “I thank 

Thomason, Ga. A three-story Send for ssmpies to 


plant to accommodate 30,000 spin- 


dies is to be erected on the 400-acre DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. you. 


To fill four vacancies upon the 


site just purehased by the High- Bristol, R. I. Board of Government the followime f 

tower interests a half mile from were elected: Vietor M. Montgom- 

here. Plans are being prepared by ery, Spartanburg, 5. Uj r. H. Webb, 

Robert & Co. arehiteets. of Atlanta. Concord, N\. G.; Cason J. Callaway, 

A mill village is also to be, con- LaGrange, Ga. and J. J. Bradley, 

strueted Huntsville, Ala | 
R. BE. Hightower said that it is the 


Capt. Ellison A. Smyth was re- 
elected. a member of the National 
Council. 


intention of the company to operate 
on a 24-hour basis, so that the mill 


will be equivalent to a 60,000 spin- 


dle plant. Make a note of these telephone numbers, and keep them on 
Albert Mathews, vice-president of hand. 


the company, left for New York, he 
stated, fo arrange for the equipment 
for the plant. Actual construction 


After Tom «Rennie had in his 
usual happy style presented § the 
president's medal to Retiring Presi- 
dent W. J. Vereen the convention 
adjourned. 


For prompt service in case of electrical troubles of any kind, 
you are sure of quick answer and skilled workmanship, when 


a vere We especially recommend to our 
will get under way about the middle in 
of July. Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. ot 
siscklcihedepcegeeato Seiienniphisaionieaton Day Phone ivy 0100 Day Phone 504 Baxter Jackson and Floyd Jefferson, 

The Atlanta Meeting Night Phone ivy 1287 Night ‘Phone 1985-J 


as they contain much that relates 


| | lo present conditions and is worthy 
Continued from Page 38-d) 


of serious consideration. 
Wednesday Morning. Westinghouse Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CoO. Elmira Get 
After reports by Secretary W. D. 426 Marietta Street 210 E. Sixth Street “Ec 
Adams and Stuart W. Cramer, both Ga. ¢. 


as Joint President of the National 
Council and as chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, F. Gordon Cobb 
was introduced and made a very 
interesting address on “Research 
and the Southern Textile Associa- 
Lion.” 

While the address of Mr. Cobb 
was very effective, we regret that 
he confined himself largely to the 
question of standardization of cloth 
seconds, as he had an unusual op- 
portunity of acquainting the mill 


Operatives of the Elmira Cotton 
Mills, at Burlington, N. C. will get 
their wages, two weeks in arrears. 
because of order of Judge E. Yates 
Webb, of United States Court. west- 
ern North Carolina district, filed in 
the oftice of the clerk of the eourt, 
Lynn B. Williamsen, of Greensboro. 
receiver for the mills, is instructed 
to pay out $3,350 for wages due the 
week ending May 1 and $3,296 for 
the week ending May 8 The re- 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 


ceiver is instructed to borrow the 
Established 1872 367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. money for these payments when it 
becomes necessary, but he stated in 
Association is accomplishing through 


——— a petition that he had sufficient on 
ifs Divisional Meetings and semi- 


hand. Labor claims are preferred 
annual sessions. Reliable Humidi in Devices tak 
E.G. Field madea talk upon “Cost 8 g 


petition of Mr. Williamson that it 
Accounting for Cotton Mills,” but as Since 18 had been customary to - hold the 
far as we could see failed to develop wages of the workers two weeks in 
any new idea. also arrears. 
raine Manager oOo 1e SS0O- ANY 
Clation, read his annual report. The by Cover L GATES 
members all know that Mr. Forres- STS ——= 
ler is always on the job and gets AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
results, and they do not pay much 
attention to the details of his re. Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
ports. Georgia Massachusetts North Carona 


SS RIVER ST.. OCRANGE,MASS., U. S.A 
J. H, Separk, as chairman’ of the 


J 
| 
| 
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you brought about are that they 
have not got to work much. In 
Australia a man has figured it out 
that no one should work over eleven 


minutes a day. That's. socialism. 
This is a struggle between two 
theories here in America. The 
American ideal is make everybody 
free, give everybody a status of 
equality, disregard ordinary differ- 


ences In men, make him a man, make 
every man aman, put him on a 
plane of a man. Rebert Burns ex- 
pressed it when he said. (A man’s a 
man for a’ that) 

“That's what 
duce in 


they want ‘to 
industry—men, not 
The best way to produce men in 
industry is to make them free and 
every fellow take care of himself on 
a plane of freedom. 


pro- 
goods. 


“Now the socialistic theory is that 
that is all wrong: Men ought not 
to be free, all should be under the 
direction of Government in all of 
the industrial activities: men ought 
not to be made to take care of 
themselves but the Government 
should take care of them. 


“Do you know the difference be- 
tween an oyster and an eagle? 
When I was growing up, in Henry 
county, Virginia, I had never seen a 
live oyster. I never saw a live oys- 
ter until I was almost grown. I 
heard of a man who had actually 
eaten them alive, didn’t kill them. 
Perhaps I thought an oyster was 
something like a fish, and I could 
see the oyster wiggling and kicking, 
trying to get ‘free, and the. man 
swallowing him while he was kick- 
ing! Up at Norfolk one day I solved 
the problem, I saw a live oyster. I 
couldn't tell the difference between 
a dead oyster and a live one. An 
oyster has got so little life, I don't 
believe the oyster knows! If you 
ever Studied right close an Ameri- 
can eagle he would not impress you 
that way. He impressed you as 
teeming and throbbing with life and 
power and vitality, those piercing 
eyes—I would hate for that bird to 
get hold of me. You didn't feel that 
way about the oyster. When God 
made the eagle, He pitched him out 
and said, virtually, “You are free, 
lake care of yourself—don’'t look to 
Congress; don’t depend on the com- 
munity chest! Take care of your- 
self.” The eagle has a hard time. 
But he has escaped everything and 
is still an eagle. He might have 
been an oyster. He has to get up 
for his breakfast: cold winter nights 
he hasn't a nice, steam-heated 
apartment where he can repose in 


peace and get a living wage: he 
must sit out in the forest trees 
through long cold nights, fight the 


snow, the ice, the rain, the sleet. 
That is what makes him an eagle. 
The oyster is a _ socialist! Born. 
thinking a fellow ought to be taken 
care of, that a fellow should always 
get a living wage. And the Lord 
fakes care of the oyster that way. 
[ think sometimes the Lord made 
the oyster just to show us what 
socialism would do for a man. He 
builds every oyster a good house 
he needs no stone masons or arch- 
itects—he has a beautiful house. if 
is. attractive on the inside), he is 
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always sure of a living wage, and 
lies there and sleeps—and dreams— 
and improves his mind—that’s the 
reason he's an oyster 

“There is a struggle between the 
oyster ideal, that we get from so- 
cialism, and the eagle ideal that we 
get from the Constitution and surely 
you men can be counted on to line 
up in this fight behind the Ameri- 
can eagle.” 


Piedmont Mfg. ie Annual 
Meeting 


Piedmont. — Addressing the an- 
nual dinner of the Piedmont Manu- 
facturing Company, Tuesday, W. E. 
Beadtle, of Greenville, who has just 
returned from a trip to the North 
said he was disposed to think that 
the condition of the cotton goods 
market was not as bad as generally 
depicted. 

The dinner was a delightful af- 
fair. Covers were laid for 4130. 

At the meeting of the stockhold- 


ers in the office at noon, the report 
of S. M. Beattie, president and 


treasurer of the Piedmont Manufac- 
turing Company, was made. and di- 
rectors for another year elected. 
The report was considered good 
when allowance was made for the 
unfavorbale conditions of the fiscal] 
year. The meeting was attended 
by a large number of men and wom- 
en, a number of them from out of 


the state. Following are the di- 
rectors named. Donald McKay 
Forest, Charleston: M. C. Branch, 


Perry Beattie, Sumter: 

E. Sirrine, W. C. Cleveland. W. &. 
Ir. M. Marchant. B. E. Geer, 
and S. M. Beattie, all of Greenville. 


Schachner Leather and Belting Co. 


The Sehachner Leather and Belt- 
ing Company has been organixed at 
Greenville, S. C., to act as agents and 
distributors in the Carolinas for the 
Johnson Belting Company, of New 
York City. 

J. A- Sehachner, Jr. is president of 
the new concern, and Miss Mary A. 
Schachner is secretary and treasur- 
er. 

J. A. Schachner, Sr., who is presi- 
dent of the Johnson Belting Gom- 
pany, and resides in New York City, 
is well known to the trade in the 
Carolinas, having been one of the 
organizers, with V. J. Guthrie, Char- 
lotte, of the Charlotte Leather Belt- 


ing Company. Both Mr. Guthrie 
and Mr. Schachner sold their intter- 
est in this concern several years 
ag0. The Schachner Leather Belt- 
ing Company is located at 419 §&. 
Main Street. 


The English Position 


HE following editorial expression 
from the Manchester Guardian, 
written while the strike was in 
force, gives the English viewpoint: 


“According to one theory, the highest- 
paid miner knows that he will get neither 
public nor trade-unionist support for his 
stand against a wage reduction, but he will 
not yield without a fight, therefore a fight 
let it be. When eventually he is ‘licked’ he 


will accept his reduction like a Briton and 
a Sportsman, and all will be well. 
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REEDS 


“Quality” is the open sesame which, after 
| eighteen months operation compels our 
| Southern Plant to operate now day and 
| 


night to fill a continuation of heavy orders 


| for reeds. 

| 

| “Reeds of Quality’? mean to us each and 
| 

| 


with satisfactory results on any class of 


every reed of such quality as can be used 
| 
| 
other material. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 
fabrics, whether of cotton, rayon, silk, or 
| 
| 
| 


| 

} 

MAIN PLANT New England Office: | 

| 21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. | 
| SOUTHERN PLANT | 
| Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., Foreign Offices: | 
| Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. } 
| 

| 

| 

THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE | 

“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness } 

Frames and Heddles fully assembled). —Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— | | 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease | 

| 

| 


Plated or Plain Finished). Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 


| 
| 
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Address of Senator George 
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served to offset price disadvantages 
and to bring the farmer, on the 
whole, into the current class of 
producers. It is not surprising to 
learn from the Conference Board 
that the rate of farm failures from 
i940 to 1924 shows an increase of 
over one thousand per cent In con- 
trast to that of commercial failures, 
which has remained practically the 
same per year during the same pe- 
riod: nor that that capital invested 
by farm operators decreased from 
forty-seven billions in 1920, to thir- 
tv-two billions in 1925, a loss of 
approximately three billion dollars 
a year. Nor is it at all surprising to 
learn that the total farm indebted- 
ness in the United States, estimated 
at four billion, three hundred and 
twenty millions in 1910 had grown 
to twelve billion, two hundred and 
fifty millions in 1920, and stands al 
approximately that figure today. 

In order that you may appreciate 
the full importance of these facts 
and figures in your own industry, 
permit me to direct your attention 
to the striking summary of the im- 
portant place the farm holds in our 
national economy, as stated by the 
National Industrial Board: 

{) The agricultural industry nor- 
mally buys $6,000,000,000 worth of 
the goods and services of other in- 
dustries annually. 

(2) The farm supplies the mate- 
rials upon which depend indusiries 
giving employment to nearly half of 
our industrial workers. 

3) It supplies about a fifty of the 
total tonnage of freight carried by 
the railroads. 

(4) Its products constitute nearly 


half of the total value of our ex- 
ports. 
5) It pays in taxes one-fifth of 


the total cost.of Government in the 
United States. 

(6) Our farms and farm property 
represent more than one-fifth otf 
our total national tangible wealth 
and contribute normally about one- 
sixth of the total national income. 

‘7) The total capital invested in 
agriculture in 1921 at current values 
amounted to $65.000,000,000, as com- 
pared with $44,000,000,000, invested 
in the manufacturing industries. 

8) With the rapid developmen! 
of our industrial. production, and 
the increasing pressure for foreign 
and domestic markets, the purchas- 
ing power of the farming popula- 
tion, which buys about one-sixth of 
the value of our total manufactur- 
ing production, may become the de- 
termining factor in industrial and 
business prosperity. 

‘9) The great dependence of our 
industries on the basic materials 
furnished hy agriculture demands 
the maintenance of an adequate and 
well-balanced agricultural produc- 
tion, lest we become dependent on 
foreign countries for such materials 
necessary to our industries and eco- 
nomic life, 

10) Inasmuch as the farming 
population constitutes nearly one- 
third of our total population, it is a 
vast reservoir of future citizens, 
and justly claiming weighty consid- 
eration in the management of the 
affairs of -the Nation. 
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The story of other years was one 
of education in agriculture as well 
as industry, of increased production, 
of diversification, of finance, but the 
problem of the present time is to 
somehow bring the price of farm 
products, the money of the farmer, 


in line with the price of non-agri- 
cultural commodities, the things 
which the farmer does not make 
but which he must buy. The prob- 
lem is in truth and in fact the un- 
solved one in the United States at 
this hour. In the lone view of it, 


the farmer. as the textile manufac- 
lurer, is of the controlling 
factor in his own problem, but it 
must be noted that there are many 
things in our economic and pelittreal 
life tending to stabilize the cond. 
tion of industry which are alto- 
gether absent when we turn to the 
farm. Our interest are fixed 
by law and by the operation of our 


COUPSEe 


rates 


Federal Reserve system, in large 
measure: the income of our trans- 
portation companies is not oniv 


limited but in a measure stabilized 
by existing law: the wage of the 
American workman is aided and 
largely stabilized. through restricted 


immigration and other measures. 


There of course remain the tariff 
for mdustry, as a whole. 
English spinners have suggested, 


as a measure of obvious prudence, 


the establishment of a “eotton re- 
serve; that is to say, the accumu- 
lation out of plentiful crops of a 


reserve to meet the requirements of 
lean years of production. The pur- 
pose is to stabilize the price of cot- 
ton, of course. The American far- 
mer is now insisting that his sur- 
plus, uncontrolled, crushes the value 
of the whole crop, whether wheat, 
corn or cotton. The surplus must 
he carried—as a matter of fact, is 
always carried—either by the spec- 
ulative group or the manufacturer. 
whether in his warehouse or finish- 
ed goods room, or else pushed off as 
far as possible on his unwilling cus- 
tomer. 


Can the farmer, through his own 
organizations with additional or 
present credit facilities, carry over 
his surpluses, thereby stabilizing the 
price of his products for his own 
as well as the mill man’s benefit? 
Broadly stated, no student of eeo- 
nomic and political question in the 
present state of American politics 
would believe it practicable’ to 
bring the prices of general commod- 
ities down to the level of the farm 
prices. All costs, whether tariff du- 
ties, direct taxes, freight charges, or 
what not, must be ultimately cov- 
ered in the price of commodities if 
production is to go on. The total 
volume of taxation raised in the 
l nited States in 1924 was seven bil- 
lion, nine hundred and seven mil- 
lions: in 1913 two billion, one hun- 


dred and ninety-four millions: per 
capita, 1924, $70.99; 1913, $22.73; per 
person gainfully employed, 1924, 


$182.94: 19913, $59.25. 


The income of the American peo- 
ple im 1924 is estimated at. sixty- 
three billion six hundred million; 
1913, thirty-two billion. In 1924, 
twelve and one-half (42%) per cent 
of the total national income was 
used in paying taxes against 6.9 per 
cent in 1913. It has long been reec- 
ognized that free government tends 


to increase taxes. It must be re- 
membered that all taxes are not 
unproductive. The question is, 
whether we are getting real service 
for the tax money expended. Public 
indebtedness, in whatever form, Is 
merely a postponed tax. As heavy 
as is the burden of taxation in the 
United States, and it is quite im- 
possible for the farmer to escape 
the tax burden, and as imperative 
as it is to hold our taxes within 
reasonable bounds, it is apparent 


that reduction in taxes alone will 
not solve the farm problem here 
indicated. 

The Congress has declared that 


farm products should be given basic 
rates in our freight structure. For 
many months the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been study- 
ing this question for the purpose of 
adjusting the freight schedules to 
this declared public policy. Mani- 
festiv, this pohey of the Congress, 
once made effective, will greatly 
relieve the farmer. It will not, how- 
ever, alone solve the problem imdi- 
cated here. While it is obvious that 


the tariff should be reduced to a 
competitive basis, the hope is en- 
tirely without foundation, in the 


present state of our politics, and the 
only practical course open its to 
take the pull and bloat out of the 
tariffl. I do not indicate that the 
problems last mentioned are not 
problems of the gravest importance 
in our national economy: nor do I 
indicate that a sound policy should 
not be directed at the reduction of 
taxes, freights and tariffs. In the 
long view of it, American industry 
will probably find it necessary to 
enter more and more into competi- 
tion for the markets of the world. 
When this conclusion has been lit- 
erally foreed upon industry, per- 
haps we will find it helpful to abol- 
ish our prohibitive tariffs, certainly 


to remove those tariffs most offen- 
sive to other Nations. 
Additional credit facilities alone 


will not enable the farmer to solve 
his problem, He must in some way 
be able to impose the burden upon 
his own products, thereby controll- 
ing in a measure his production. 
Additional loans to the farmers’ or- 
ganizations will do more to impair 
and finally to destroy these organi- 


zations than any other conceivable 
policy. 
The farmer does not want his 


prices fixed by the Government, and 
it is reassuring to know that he is 
opposed to a direct subsidiary. He 
may, however, be given the ma- 
chinery by which he may volun- 
farily finance his surpluses through 
years of lean production. He does 
does not want legislation tending to 
destroy liberty in its full constitu- 
tional sense as we have known it in 
America. The effort to provide 
suitable machinery to aid in the 
solution of the problem must be 
made by men who at any cost to 
themselves are willing to save the 
farm from disaster certain to result 
from harmful legislative measures. 
It must always be remembered that 
the weakest unit In our economic 
system is least able to shield and 
protect itself against unwise and ill- 
considered legislative enactments. 


On the other hand, we must be will- 
ing to face the problem fairly and 
to recognize that present conditions 
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are not good for the farmer, for the 
farmer's wife and children and con- 
sequently for America. 

Any principle is 
sound, economists to 
notwithstanding, which tends to 
bring about a fair and equitable 
distribution of the national income, 
and my thought is that no primeiple 
is sound which does not hasten an 
equitable distribution of National 
income among all our 
people, whether manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, wage earners, 
or tarmers., 


economically 
the contrary, 


classes of 


Jefferson Discusses 
Industry’s Needs 
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of the tndividual interests to do 
that which is best for the § indi- 
vidual mills and for the industry as 
a whole. 

| believe that it was 
Ss. Harris, president of the Exposi- 
lion Cotton Mills and president of 
the Georgia Manufacturers Associa- 
lion, who first suggested a Textile 
Institute. I like the name and I like 
that which the name implies, for im 
education lies the solution of our 
problem. It is unquestionably il- 
legal for a powerful group to fix 
prices, but ft is not iliegal for a 
powerful group to study the 
of manufacturing cotton cloth, and 
it is not iegal for this group to ac- 
cumulate and disseminate facts a; 
lo costs, as well as facts in regara 
lo production, stocks on hand and 
distribution. 

There are those among us who 
have thought more deeply an. 
soundly than I in regard to the Tex- 
tile Institute, but I should like [to 
see it become a reality, and I should 
lrke to see at the head of it a chair- 
man or president, chosen from the 
ranks of present day industrial 
leaders, and I should like to have 
him supported by a secretary who 
should be a capable statistician, wide 
awake and wilh vision. 

Might it not be helpful if we had 
in New York, under the supervision 
of such an organization, an exchange 
on the ground floor on Worth 
Street where there could be record- 
ed sales of standard textile fabrics 
in the same way as sales of stock 
are recorded in Wall Street. The 
standard fabrics could be divided in- 
fo groups, and, in addition to the 
leporting of sales, the execnang’e 
could keep and post accurate records 
of stocks on hand. A pian of this 
kind needs elaboration which [ wil! 
not attempt but I throw out the 
thought for your consideration. 

May I take just one more minule 
io summarize. I have advanced the 
theory that changing conditions may 
have brought about condition where 
the backing up of stocks at source 
has possibly created a false impress- 
ion of overproduction. 

That this fear of overproduction 
and anxiety in regard to possibic 
losses through inventory has caused 
panic among the mills, resulting 1 
ruinous competion fo unload at any 
cost. 

That the mills, now compelled to 
function both as manufacturers and 


Mr. 


COs! 


wholesalers. have failed to add into 


their cost the expense of carrying 
stocks, That if the theory is cot- 
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rect the solution lies in the crea- 
tion of an organization which can 
study basic conditions and which 
can disseminate to its members the 
practical result of its research. 


Curtailment in Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga.—Letters recéived in 
reply to a general letter on mili 
conditions recently sent out by the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia indicate that between 75 
and 80 per cent of the cotton mills 
in the State are either curtailing 
production or are ready to curtail 
on short notice. 

Letters from a total of 1,550,000 
spindles—a little more than half of 
the number in Georgia--show that 
1.330.000: are eilher curtailing or 
preparing to curtail. Of this num- 
ber, 900,000 spindles state thal they 
already have curtailed to a greater 
or less extent. Four hundred and 
thirty thousand spindles report thal 
they will not stop, but will curtail 
as the orders out—which 
amounts to virtually the same thing. 
And of the remaining 220,000 spina- 
les heard from, many are non-com- 
mittal. 

Most. of these spindles say that 
they will curtail if a general policy 
of curtailment can be found and 
agreed upon, but many are non-com- 
miftal on the subject of curtailment. 

The actual amount of curtailment 
with the 900,000 spindles reporting 
to this effect ranges from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent, and it is probab- 
ly safe to say that the bulk of the 
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Georgia textile mills have curtailed 
or will curtail to this extent. 

Textile men here point out that 
many of the mills that have not been 
heard from are curtailing, some of 
them more than 35 per cent, and 
that if there were any way to make 
an accurate check of the situation, 
the percentage of mills curtailing 
would he found to be even higher 
than the letters received indicate. 
Curtailment appears to be general 
in all of the textile centers of the 
State and would probably apply to 
between 70 and 80 per cent of all the 
mills. 

However, the situation is not re- 
gardel as a serious one, by any 
means, 


It is pointed oul that it has been: 


quite the usual thing for the South- 
ern mills to overproduce during the 
early spring, and the curtailment 
new being put into effect is a pre- 
cautionary measure, designed to 
prevent overproduction, rather than 
an alarming feature of the presen! 
situation. 

In short, the textile manufacturer 
nas learned his lesson. He has 
learned that depression is apt to 
come with the spring and this spring 
he is prepared for it. 


A Cotton Mill for Nothing 


The most paralyzing depression in 
the long history of cotton manufac- 
turing in New England has not only 
brought about a situation where any 
number of representative cotton 
mill shares can be bought for less 
than their quick asset liquidating 


value, but has actually reached a 
point where the world’s largest co.- 
ton mill, Amoskeag, is selling in the 
open market for 57 cents on the dol- 
lar of quick assets. ‘That condition 
means $19,000,000 of quick asseis, 
$36,500,000 of plant and water-power 
and the entire going business are 
in for nothing at current market 
prices for the stocks. 

The calculation works out as fo!- 
lows. On June 1 last the Amoskeag 
Company, whose shares are listed on 
the Boston Stock Exchange, had the 
following assests, viz; 
U. S. Fourth Lib. Loan.. 17,138,000 

($16,720.00 par. 

Also it had in its treasurery 6157 
shares of ifs own preferred and 3284 
shares of its own common. In add)- 
tion it owned 264,720 shares of the 
new Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany preferred and 330,000 shares 
of the new common stock- 

In the formation of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company (with 
which was merged Parkhill Manu- 
facturing preferred slock was is- 
sued for quick assets in footing up 
iis total resources 


Adding in then cash, Liberty bonds 
and Manufacturing Company pre- 
ferred the Amoskeag Company on 
June 1 last quick assets totaling 
$43,669,658, 

Now, deducting treasury — hold- 
ings of its own stock Amoskeag has 
outstanding 93,843 shares of prefer- 
red and 342,316 shares of common 
stock. The preferred currently selis 
at $75 a share and the common at 
$51 a share, Roth classes of stock 
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have combined market valuation of 
£24, 496,341. 

Here then is a discount from the 
quick assets belonging to these self- 
same shares of over $19,000,000. Of 
course Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
lost money last year in common 
with most cotton mills, and present 
figures of quick asseis are probably 
smaller in spite of the appreciation 
‘n the Liberty bonds. But broadly 
speaking the story the figures as of 
June 1 tell is pretty accurate. 

How long such a state of affairs 
niay last is anyone’s guess. Certain- 
ly there is nohing in sight sugges'- 
ing the slightest degree a revival of 
eotton mill earning power. The 
Amoskeag management states that 
the factor emphasized at the annual 
meeting in October continue to func- 
tion: “Light consumption, constant 
changes in styles, high costs and 
ruinous competition between : pro- 
ducers.” 

Admittedly there is tremendous 
manufacturing over-capacity and 
what would help more than any- 
thing, were il possible with banking 
support, would be a big merger per- 
mifting the better control of produc- 
tion. This is what in times past has 
faken place in steel, locomotive 
building and other manufacturing 
lines and if is what appears to be 
going on in the oil industry. 

Meantime cotton mills are still los- 
ing money in spite of herculean etf- 
forts to improve styling and distri- 
bution and meantime consequently 
cotton mills may be bought at less 
than liquidating value, with plant 
thrown in for good measure—Boston 
News Bureau. 


LINING 


STANDS THE TEST OF TIME. 


Scientifically prepared of high heat 
resisting material, 
SOLID PIECE when it hardens 
the furnace, erecting a 


it forms ONE 
in 
structure 


TRADE MARK 


that is gas and air-tight, free from 
the crumbling joints and porousness 
of fire brick; no fire clay to melt 
and disappear; no voids to allow 
cold air to enter and heat escape 
from the furnace; gives better con- 
trol to furnace atmosphere, and 


lasts from two to three times longer than fire 
brick. 


Engineer is furnished, without charge, to supervise installation, we assuming full responsibility for same, while 


cost of CARECO Lining is in line with that of fire brick. 


Write for our latest booklet entitled “A BETTER FURNACE LINING” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


Hartsville, South Carolina 
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Among Those Present 
Continued from Page 38) 


Esty, N. F., Palmetto Textile Machine Co., 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Etheridge, F. S., Social Circle Cotton Mill 
Co., Social Circle, Ga. 

Etheridge, Social Circle 
Social Circle, Ga. 

Edmonds, R. W., Manufacturers Record 
of Baltimore, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Ellis, Mr., Dere Mercantile Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Elsas, Norman E., Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ensign, R. W., Foster Machine Co., 87 
Little River St., Westfield, Mass. 

Ensor, Milton, Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co., 
Troy, N. C. 

Evans, Walter E., Linen Thread Co., 96 
Franklin St., New York City. 

Evans, J. C., Clifton Mig. Co. of Clifton, 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. 

Ellis, P. W., Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. 


Cotton Mill Co., 


Fichenor, H. M., Walton Cotton Mill Co., 


Monroe, Ga. 

Floyd, T. B., Jr., Floyd & Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 

Fora, James E., 

Fraker, Geo. 
New York. 

Flost, Rufus C. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ferguson, N. D.., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Finch, Mr., Cammeron & Finch, Reading, 
Pa. 

Forster, F. E., Draper Corp. of Hopedale, 
Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 

Filleberson, H. M., Anchor Webbing Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Finley, W. W., Jr., The Pennsylvania R. 
R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Farquhar, J. E., Weatherford, Crump & 
Co. of N. O., Greenville, $. C. 

Foster, O. M., Jr., Shell, Longsworth Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Fairley, A. M., Dickson, Scotland & Prince 
Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. C. 

Fortson, S. A., Enterprise Mig. Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Fitzgerald, H. A., Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Flather, Frederick, Jr., Booth Mills, Low- 
ell, Mass. 

Floyd, W. A., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Fisher, Russell T., 80 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Forrester, Geo. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Field, E. G., Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co., 
New York. 

Gaffney, H. F., Sonoco Products Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Geer, B. E., Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Gaybe, Walter M., Rep. Saco-Lowell 
Shops of Boston, Atlanta, Ga. 

Graves, John L., Saco-Lowell Shops oi 
Boston, Greenville, 5. C 

Giefillan, Carolina Supply 
Ga. 

Gassaway, W. L., Issaqueena Mill & Mig. 
Co., Greenville, C. 

Gordon, T. B., Columbus Mig. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


Linford Mills, Belmont, 


W., National City Bank, 
& K. Loom Works, 


Alexander Eccker Co.., 


Victor-Monaghan Co., 


Co., Atlanta, 


Gregory, J. G., Elizabeth City Cotton 
Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Griffin, Arthur, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 


Gilbert, J. B., Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

Grump, Oscar O., Athens Mfg. Co., Ath- 
ens, Ga. 

Grimes, I. B., Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Gallon, W. J., J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
23 Thomas St., New York. 

Goodman, R. W., Tifton Cotton Mills, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Greer, W. W., Greenville, 5. C. 

Geil, John Wm., Turner, Halsey Co., 62 
Leonard St., New York. 

LeGrande, R. T., Shelby 
Shelby, N. C. 


Cotton Mills, 
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Grene, T. W., Myles Salt Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Grainger, I. B., V.-Pres., The Murchison 
National Bank, Wilmington, N. C. 

Glass, P. E., Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Grote, Dr. Carl A., Merrimack Mig. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Gossett, Jas. P., Williamston Cotton Mills, 
Williamston, 5. C. 

Hewey, R. E., Dunean Mills, 

Hickman, F. G., Cotton Trade Journal, 
New Orleans, La. 

Hammick, W. P., Pacific Mills, Columbia, 

Haywood, T. Holt, Holt, Haywood, 65 
Leonard St., New York City. 


yreenville, 


‘Humphries, J]. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


Heywood, Philip B., C. & K. Loom Works, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Howe, F. W., V.-Pres., C. & K. Loom, 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Haynesworth, J. A., Stewart Bros. Cotton 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Geo. S., Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard, G. B., The Spencer Mill Co., 
Spindale, N. C. 

Higginbotham, W. H., N. Y. & N. J. Lub. 
Co. of N. Y., Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard, Percy H., Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Hodges, Robert, The DuPont Co.-of Pa., 
Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Horner, Jack W., Charlotte Mig. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Hunter, Joel, 1006 Atlanta Trust Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Holt, Wm. H., Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Hosmer, I. B., Decatur, Ga. 


Hutchison, Edwin, American Yarn & Proc. - 


Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Hamrick, W. C.. Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 

O'Hara, W. R., The Stafford Co. of Read- 
ville, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. 

Houston, W. C., Ridley Watts Co., New 
York City. 

Haddock, Paul F., A. Klipstein & Co. of 
N. Y., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hunter, D. W., Saco-Lowell Shops, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Houser, Fred, Convention Bureau, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Holt, Eugene, Aurora Cotton Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

Hill, John, Textile Engineer, Atlanta, GGa. 

Holmes, J. P., Ga. Tech. Senior Textile, 
112 E.-Ninth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hazlewood, W. P., Adelaide Mills, Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

Howe, Frederick W., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

Haskins, L. L., The Akron Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Holcombe, H. H., Strand Holcombe Cot- 
ton Mill, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hatfield, Leroy, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Haynes, William, Draper Corp. of Hope- 
dale, Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hadley, Edwin, Wm. Whitman Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hutchison, C. E., American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Hill, C. A., Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 

Hodge, W. B., Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Horan, H. A., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Hunt, Geo. W., Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hunter, W. J., Henderson Div., Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp., Henderson, Ky. 
Hoop, E. B., Jr., Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard, Edwin, Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Holden, W. J., Merritts Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Isenhour, E. H., Ashworth Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Irelin, Oliver, William Irelin & Co., 337 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


Inc., 


Johnston, J. C., 8 East 13th St., Daily 
News Record, New York. 

Jones, L. L., Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, 
Ga. 

Jones, Jos. C. T., Thos. E. Murray, Inc.., 


Engineers, 55 Duane St., New York 
City. 
Johnson, W. E., Consolidated Textile 


Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Jones, C. A., Ga. Tech. Textile Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Jenkins, J. W., Hannah Pickett 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Jefferson, Floyd W., 60 Worth St., Hun- 
ter Mig. Co., New York City. 

Jeffcoat, R. S., Micolas Cotton Mill, Opp, 
Ala. 

Jewell, D. A., Jr., Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ery Co., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Jones, Arthur C., Box 2061, Rep. Detroit 
Graphite Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

James, Wm. H., 901-8 Hurt Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Jones, B. M., 826 Ind. Trust Bidg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Jennings, David, 23 Thomas St., J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York. 

Jones, A. H.,.Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jackson, Frederick, Universal Winding Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Jennings, H. B., Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
Union, 5S. C. 

Keeler, M. E., L. C., Thomas Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Kennington, G. S., Valley Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Keyer, Robt. A., New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La. 

Keely, J. W., Pelzer Mig. Co., Pelzer, 

Kimble, F. M., Poulan Cotton Mills, Pou- 
lan, Ga. 

Kirby, H. W., Cowpens Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Kennedy, Barton, F. W. McLanathan & 
Son, Greenville, S. C. 

Law, D. A., Texas Mills, 

Lauder, E. M., Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, S. C. 

Lovejoy, Hatton, 
Grange, Ga. 

Ledyard, A. E., Montala Mig. Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Lassiter, C. J., Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Lewis, K. P., Erwin Cotton Mills 
West Durham, N. C 

Little, L. S., Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 

Long, W. L., Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Laughridge, Fafnir Bearing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Long, J]. A., Roxboro Cotton Mills, Rox- 
boro, N. C. 

Ligon, H. A., Arcadia Mill Co., 
burg, S. C. 

Ligon, W. P., Arcadia Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Long, E., Mgr., U. S. Oil Co., P. O. Box 
644, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lasell, John W., Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Land, Oliver V., U. S. Ring Traveler Co.. 
Athens, Ga. 

Lamport, S. C., 507 Broadway, Lamport 
Co., New York. 

Land, John A., Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 

McGregor, J. T., Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. 

McGrath, J. P.., 
lanta, Ga. 

McCammon, Atlanta Cotton Mills, Macon, 
Ga. 

McLaughlin, S. M., Hire-Turner Glass Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

McCausland, R. E., Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

McGregor, Jno. A., Utica S$. & M. Valley 
Cotton Mills, Utica, N. C. 

McLellan, A. W., Alden Mills, New Al- 
bany. 

McCollough, D. H., Todd & McCollough, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MacColl, W. B., Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Mills, 


Spartanburg, 


Callaway Mills, La- 


Co., 


Spartan- 


1403 Healey Bidg., At- 
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McMurry, A. W., Double Shoals Mfg. Co., 
Shelby, N. C. 

Moore, Wm. W., Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Morrison, Guy L., 206 Andrews Law Bidg., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Macintyre, A. Ferguson, Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 
Mueller, Fred, 17 Battery Place, 
Products Ref. Co., New York. 
Martin, E. E., 9 Thomas St., F. U. Stearen 
& Co., New York. 

Marshall, Hunter, Law Bidg., Cotton Mig. 
Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Meadows, Wm. R., Chicago Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 

Merritt, C. R., Southern Belting Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Merriam, Paul A., U. S. Finishing Co., 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Morton, C. V., Echota Cotton Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga. 

Meister, A. ]., Journal of Commerce, New 
York City. 

Milliken, G. H., Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York. 

Mitchell, Walter M., Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mizell, C. W., Cotton Mills (Minter), Opp, 
Ala. 

Murray, W. D., Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mayes, J. H.., 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Mitchell, C. R., J. E. Rhoads & Sons, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. C. 

Muller, H. D., L. P. Muller Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Melchor, Guy R., Rep. Howard Bros. Mig. 
Co. of Worcester, Atlanta, Ga. 

Marchant, T. M., Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Murphy, Geo. W., Columbus. Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Merritt, Southern 
Ga. 

Meyers, C. L., Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meyers, Milton M., Clarence L. Meyers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mellett, J}. M., 5 Cone St., J. M. Clayton 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Morrow, Harry, Joseph Sykes Bros., At- 
lanta, GGa. 

McEachern, A. R., St. Pauls Cotton Mill 
Co., St. Pauls, N. C. 

Marchant, M. L., Greenville, S. C. 

Muller, Eugene, L. P. Muller & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Muldrow, L. M., L. M. Muldrow & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, John J., Jr., 124 Chestnut St., 
James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, 


Corn 


Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 


Belting Co., Atlanta, 


Moore, }]. E., General Dyestuff Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mitchell, Jno. A., Perkins Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Moore, B., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 1105 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mallory, J. M., General Industrial Agent, 
Central of Ga. Railway, Savannah, Ga. 

Moran, Bruce, 816 Glenn Bldg., Eastman- 
Scott Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Newell, P. S., 70 Worth St., New York. 

Norris, Edward, 14 Wall St.. New York. 

Nelson, J. L., Jr., Nelson Mills, Lenoir, 
N. C. 

North, Frank G., Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Orr, Marshall P.. Orr Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, 5. C. 

Oliphant, A. D., Textile World of N. Y., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Ousley, M., U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Price, Chas. A., Orvis 
Broadway, New York. 

Pope, J. W., Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Parker, Arthur, Curtis & Sawger, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Partridge, P. F., Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Partridge, P. H., Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Perry, H. M., Detroit Graphite Co., Box 
1437, Greenville, S. C. 


Bros. & Co., 60 
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Parker, Wm., Jr., Standard Cotton Mills. 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Pause, Sydney B., Boston, Mass. 

Porter, R. S., Planters and Merchants 
Mills, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Purvis, H. H., Ga. Tech, Milstead. Ga. 
Powell, Geo. W., American Mutual L. Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pease, J. N., Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Pearce, E. F., Ga. Rwy. & Power Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Pickard, W. B., Indian Head Mills of Alla.. 
Cordova, Ala. 

Patterson, G. P., J. E. Swann & Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Pearce, C. E., Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, 
Ge. 

Pitts, L. D., Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hil, S. C. 


Palmer, John S., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Plonk, J. C., Hickory, N. C. 

Peaseley, Chas. D., National 
eler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pratt, W. B., Joseph Sykes Bros., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

(Quillian, Hubert F., Callaway Mills, La. 
Grange, Ga. 

Robinson, F. L., Cotton Merchant, Athens, 
Ga. 

Ritch, A. E., Victory Mfg. Co., Fayette- 
ville, N .C. 


Ragan, D. C., Box 536, U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., High Point, N. C. 

Reid, Edward S., Edward S. Reid Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Reed, J. H., Cotton Trade Journal, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Reding, H. W., 1530 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rose, H..W., 606 Johnston Bldg., Rep. 
The Viscose Co., N. Y., Charlotte, N. C. 

Rogers, J. H., The Griffin Mfg: Co., Grif- 
fin, Ga. 

Reorlan, I. J., Weatherford Crump Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Ring Trav- 
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Newsom, James, Unity Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

Hook, Wm. J., “Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga. 

Rakestraw, S. P., Seydel Chemical Co., 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Rowcroft, Samuel, Cotton Products Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramseur, R., Issaqueena Mill, Newberry, 


Ray, R. R.. McAden Mills, McAdenville, 
N.C. 
Ryland, W. S., State Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. | 
Riemer, Harry, Daily News Record, New 
York. 

Robert, L. W., Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Rennie, T. H., Pell City Mills, Pell City, 
Ala. 

Rakestraw, Fred, 226 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Shannon, C. f., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Shelton, J. M.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Shaw, G. C.., 
Falls, N. C. 

Sevdel, Paul, 35 E. Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Snelling, Henry B. W., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Smyly, S. C., Eastman Cotton Mills, East- 
man, Ga. 

Scott, J. J. Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 

Scott, Albert L., 24 Federal St., Boston, 

Suggs, R. B., Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, 
N..C 

Smith, Milton G., T. B. Woods Sons Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Stowe, D. P., Perfection Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 

Stodghill, C. M., Stodghill & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Swift, Clifford J., Swift Spimning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Sullivan, J. L., Central Yarn Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Sullivan, Robt. W., Anderson, S. C. 


Engineers, 


706 Bona-Allen Bidg., 
706 Bona-Allen Bidg., 


High Falls Mig. Co., High 


Spencer, Antonio, Wm. H. Haskell Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Swift, Edw. W., Pres., Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 


Smyth, E. A., Beltén Mills, Greenville, 
C. 

Sails, F.. Hopedale Mfg. Co., Greenville, 


Smith, Albert G., Corn Products Refining 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Separk, J. H., Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Schell, Charles T., Schell-Longstreet Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Joseph J., Firth-Smith Go., Boston. 
Mass. 

Summer, Geo. W., The 
Co., Newberry, S. C. 

Schmierer, Wm. H.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirrine, J. E., J. E-. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Smith, Howard L., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Smith, Hampton, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Strowd, W. F., Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala. 

Steel, Phil S., 237 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Spencer, J. L., Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Schroder, E. M. G., National 
Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Stribling, J. W., 1326 Candler Bidg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Strong, James, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
ton, Mass. 

Smith, H. G., Hillside Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

Spencer, Jno. H., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Stevens, R. L., 86 Worth St., Stevens Yarn 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Schaeffer, J]. G., J. B. Ford Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Mellighan 


130 Chestnut St.., 


Sirrine Mill Co... 


Aniline & 


Bos- 


Barber-Colman Co., 


Stevens, R. L., Stevens Yarn Co.. New 
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York. 

Shelley, J. H., Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

Smith, A. W., Donald Magennis & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Swan, Harris, W., Standard Cotton Mill, 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Summersby, Geo. W., Amory Browne & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sanford, Gordon, 43 Franklin St., 
perell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, John S., The New York Trust Co., 

100 Broadway, New York. 

Goodhand, L. W., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

Taulman, W. D., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Turner, Spencer, 62 Leonard St., Turner- 
Halsey Co., New York. 

Thompson, G. B., Atlanta Harness & Reed 
Mig. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas, C. L., C. L. Thomas Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Tracey, John N., The Riddle Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Turner, Jno. C., P. O. Box 1344, Chas. 
Bond Co. (Co. in Philadelphia), Atlanta, 

Turner, Wm. H., Jr., Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 

Tetryberry, E. M., Howard Bros 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Trotter, M. M., Jr., Manchester Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga. 

T. W., Piedmont Cotton 
lanta, Ga. 

Thompson, S. N., Dallas, Tex. 

Tillinghast, Chas. F., Textile Finishing 
Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tift, Henry H., Tifton Cotton Mills, Tift- 
ton, Ga. 

Trigner, J. Hope, Atlanta Commercial Ex 
change, Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas, L. B., First and Merchants Na 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Continued on Page 46 
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Mills, At- 


Over Half Century SERVICE 


IN 1873 
WE BEGAN TO MAKE 


GOOD 
CALENDER ROLLS 


IN 1926 


Holyoke. 


WE ARE MAKING 


BETTER 
CALENDER ROLLS 


IN THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST 
CALENDER ROLL PLANT 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
Massachusetts 


of resiliency. 
strength. 


PERKINS CALENDER ROLLS 


wear longer---stand heat better. 
have the right degrees of resistance and 
Uniform in density and 
They have a spline which 


prevents heads or rolls from turning 
on the shaft. 


They 


For full information as to Calenders and Calender Rolls 


WRITE DEPT. 85, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS, U.S.A. 
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Observation of the Textile 
Industry From a Banker’s 
Standpoint 


Continued from Page 36 


ive short crops. of cotton—causing 
high prices resulting in under con- 
sumption. Now we have experienced 
iwo years of large crops. 

Still results are unsatisfactory 
unsatisfactory during a period when 
the consumption of economic goods 
has been great. Never in peace times 
has labor been more universally eni- 
ployed nor has the purchasing 
power of the nation been greater. 


Are you meeting the public de- 
mand? The public will pay high 
prices for what they want bul not 
a cent for what vou want them to 


take. 

To overcome these unsatisfactory 
conditions in the cotton goods trade 
upparently the only action taken, 
has been spasmodic curtailment 
but this has not brought stable con- 
ditions. This same subject was be- 
ing discussed last vear about this 
time. ‘There followed an enforced 
curtailment even more drastic than 
ifs ardent advocates proposed the 
Drought. Yet six months later, gen- 
erally speaking, vou find the market 
ior many of your products with de- 


mand foe weak in support prices 
which will show you a fair return. 
Is it not therefore logical to as- 


sure that something more than peri- 
odic curtailment is required.to bring 


sure and permanent stabilization. 

Different type mills, let me state 
again, have different problems, but 
is not the question of operating 


many mills on a continuous day and 
night schedule worthy of some seri- 
ous consideration? Some at least 
have followed this plan of operation 
—justifying it on the reduced over- 
head obtained. For some it proved 
to be a mythical overhead—the cost 
figure was realized, but the over- 
production in the praduct produced, 
resulted im an inventory far 
greater than the 


loss 


cost of producing 
a smaller >volume of business. 
In so tar as [ know there is no 


necessity for the continuous opera- 
‘ion of cotton mills, exeept the de- 
sire of the management to do so. In 
some industries the situation is dif- 
ferent. Once placed in operation 
the blast furnaces of the steel in- 
austry must be kept going: the same 
is true of other units of this busi- 
ness. In following this program. 
however, they realize that there will 
be periods when these departmenis 
of their business will noi be im 
operation. This necessity brings 
about distinct eycles in such indus- 
ines and their products are priced 
accordingly. 

Another policy which has brough! 
about over-production in certain 
lines, has been the eontinuous 
shifting of mills from the produec- 
=6which they are equipped to 
handle, to lines where they believe 
the other fellow to be making a 
protit. The question as to whether 
or not there would be a continuing 
demand for such increased produc- 
fion has seemed to play no part in 
the minds of many who decided to 
change the character of their prod- 
vet. Experience or fitness of 
ganization necessary to make 


the 
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new fabrie likewise seems to have 
caused no consideration. How ex- 
pensive agli sad some of this chang- 


ing has proven tq be? Gingham 
leads the procession when cotton 
goods began to emerge from “the 


woods’ in 1921. How they rushed to 
Ginghams! By the time some of 
the mills were in production there 
was no demand. Perhaps some 
Filipino is wearing Ginghams in- 
tended for Palm Beach. A number 
of other lines might be discussed in 
the same wavy. It is much like the 
crowd on a boat rushing first from 
one side to the other making equili- 
brium or stability impossible. 

Seeing these conditions existing 
over a period of vears and the limil- 
ed results obtained from the type of 
curtailment adopted, I cannot heip 
but feel that a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of the whole tn- 
dustry is needed to give you the in- 
formation you need to enable you to 
direct your business in a way to 
produce a permanent stability in the 
madustry. 

Why have conditions 
unsatisfactory? 


continued 
Do you know? 
Fach man presumably knows his 
own lines, but concerted action and 
cooperative effort is needed to solve 
the perplexing questions confront- 
ing a great industry such as yours. 
You have made progress toward 
this. The cooperation being display- 
ed in certain communities, resulting 
in local curtailment, is certainiv a 
step m the right direction. | 
To effect this vou need organiza- 
tion—the organization of your in- 


dustry. 

At sometime thei history 
nearly every great industry has 
faced a situation similar to yours 
today. 


How did they work it out? 

By co-operation! 
study and action. 

How did industries start? 

By the organization first of in- 
dividual units—these being the con- 
ceptions of individual minds to meet 
some economic want, were in their 
period of infancy individual both 
in form and spirit. Who but a 
strong and determined individual 
could ‘have suecessfully built. up 
these early units? 


By Co-operative 


Production and distribution in 
these units increased. New forms 
of organization and new policies 


were required. 

The “old man” has given away lo 
“the management,” 

Industries composed of these units 
now provide a common interest, so 
we find management working with 
management for a common good. 
Individual management in these in- 
dustries have recognized that they 
are dependent upon each other and 
they have found it possible to work 
for mutual benefits without individ- 
ual initiative to prosperity. 

In my opinion much benefit migh! 
accrue to the cotton manufacturers 
by applving the same kind of co- 
operation—Real co-operation. 

Some representative body was 
needed, so they organized Institutes, 
Boards, Why shouldn't the 
Textile industry or af least the col- 
lon manufacturers have some such 
nermanent body to study the con- 
ditions affecting all of your mem- 


bers—First a comprehensive study 
of conditions within the industry— 
then outside conditions which al- 
fect it. 

Then you have a real basis of con- 
sidering what should be done—in 
just what ways you should co- 
operate. Such a Board or Inslitute 
composed of your members and sell- 
ing agents could perform a useful 
service, but for its directing head if 
would require some one to do noth- 
ing but direct it- Its a job for one 
man and a big one too! To accom- 
plish very much there is needed 
some one to “carry on’, when in- 
dividual members are occupied with 
their own problems of the moment 
these will alwavs exist. 


Just what could or should such a 
body do—I would not attempt to 
say. But such unified effort in 


other lines of business has brough! 
stability out of chaos. Knowing 
vour Association as-I do, I feel that 
your accomplishments would be 
limited only by the amount ol 
operation and effort you put into if, 

Your business is complex—-tae 
use of your product is so wide-—so 
(hat your prosperily is affected by 
conditions prevailing in many lines 
of industry. Buch a Board could 
gather much valuable information 
on those subjects for vou, 


Such an organization could or- 
ganize your industry in a way to 
keep alt the least {he major divisions 
posted as to the production and con- 
sumption of its lines. In so far as 
1 have been able to learn, statistics 
available af the present time cover 
only the major lines of woven fab- 
rics, and do not include any detail 
as to the quantity and value of ma- 
terials produced in finished or con- 
verted form. Furthermore infor- 
mation is lacking to show the pro- 
portion of different lines that go in- 
to the various consuming channels. 
Also I have never seen any statistics 
for industries, utilizing cotton fab- 
rics as their raw materials, that 
give the quantity used in this way. 

Surely such information is valua- 
ble to you and at least most of i 
could be obiained by such a board 
or institute. 

Your members are entitled to 
know what the industry is doing and 
who is using your product—and in 
what amounts—the praspects for 
the future and general conditions 
affecting this. 

Such) infomation im your hands 
firmly believe would impress up- 
on you that there is no such thmg 
as the mill business—as_ existing 
separate and independent of other 
imes of business. Your  proeducts 
go into loo many channels for you 
to be independent of what is hap- 
pening in our other industries. 

As one of its functions why could 
not such a Board or Institute es- 
lablish a Bureau of Research. For 
a hundred vears your busmess has 
been on a factory basis but up to 
comparatively recent years, your 
products have been used almosl en- 
tirely for household and wearing ap- 
parel, Divfrsification of ulse has 
come within the past twenty vears 
or so, but even then to what extent 
has the cotton manufacturer been 
responsible for this? Did the ecol- 
ton manufacturer work out the faci 
that cotton could be used to manu- 
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facture artificial leather? Don't 
you think under meht condition of 
research new uses might be found 
for the use of cotton cloth. Nearly 
every other big industry is spending 
millions in research work to find 
new uses for its product. 

And they are finding them every 
day! As a big manufacturer said 
recently, every industry needs in a 
top position an idea gatherer. 


Think of the millions spent by the 
great manufacturers of eiectrical 
equipment in research work—has if 
paid? 

At least you wouldn't object to 
owning some of their shares. 


Outside of a few individual mills 
who is studying new uses for cotton 
goods. Some members are blaming 
unprofitable business on under con- 
sumption. So much the more rea- 
son for developing new uses, You 
ean only sell whal the public wants. 
Seeing what other industries are 
doing are you not justified in con- 
sidering some unified action in the 
study of new uses? 


Why couldn't such a board or In- 
stitute through some department at- 
fract to the colton goods industry 
creative genius going into other 
lines—have you followed what other 
industries are doing along this Ime? 
They are scouting for brains in 
vouth and then planning education 
io mould these brains for thought 
in their own lines. 


In conclusion let me again say 
that you can accomplish just the 
same results as other business men 
have achieved by applying the same 
brand of cooperation. 


Cotton goods will be produced in 
the future and sold at a profit—who 
will benefit by this? I don't know 
the answer nor do I know the yarns 
or fabrics which will receive the 
publie’s stamps of approval. Yarn 
and cloth will command a price to 
bring a fair return on invested cap!- 
tal—otherwise their pjroduction 
would cease in time. 


‘To believe otherwise is to imagine 
no use in the future for clothing, 
household goods and many other 
necessities of our daily lives. This 
county is no Garden of Eden—peo- 
ple have to wear clothes and most of 
them are pretty well accustomed 
io sleeping between sheels- Not to 
beheve in future prosperity for col- 
lon goods is to deny a continuance 
of our present standards of living 
and civijization. You ‘are dealing 
with a product that was produced 
and used 


centuries ago—and art it 
was, centuries before the coming 
of Christ and down through the 


pages of history we follow it De- 
coming more and more a necessity 
in the economic life of each suc- 
ceeding development of civilization. 
In fact no one product has played 
a more important part im both the 
political anl economic life of peo- 
pie, first in the countries repre- 
senting the cradle of civilization 
a'ong the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean, through Europe. thence to Hol- 
land, then to England, and finally tv 
our own country. 


You have your problems of course 
I believe you can solve them. 


My message to you is look ahead 
together. 


and pull 
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Cotton-Ka 
ndustrial Kayon 


The soft lustre of “Industrial” Rayon makes it especially suitable in cotton brocades 
of jacquard weave, where the design is “floated” on a cotton background. Its beauty, 


however, is only one of many advantages - great covering power, strength, evenness, 
uniform dyeing qualities. 


Our service is another big item-~ perhaps the biggest of all. An expert weaver is 
at your disposal if you would like his advice. “Industrial” Rayon can be secured 
from us in skeins or on cops, dyed or in the natural. 


Dre INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sac 


148 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Representatives; 
T. E. Hatch Co., Boston Mass. J. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N.Y Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E. W Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. ©. J. Caron, Chicago, [lL 
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Among Those Present 


Continued from Page 43 


Topp, Roger, National Bank of Commerce, 
New York City. 

Thomas, F. W., 66 Worth St., Wellington, 
Sears & Co., New York. 

Thayer, D. F., Catlin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, C. P., The Trion Co., Trion, 
Ga. 

Thatcher, Herbert Standard-Coosa 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 

Thomason, Lewis W., N. Y. & N. J 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Tunnell, Spencer; Jr., Chemical National 
Bank, 270 Broadway, New York 

Thoron, Ward, Merrimack Mig 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Taylor, C. D., Agt. National Ring Traveler 
Co., Gaffney, 5. C. 

Tousignant, David, The Aiken Mills, Bath, 


Lub. 


Co., 


Ss. Cc. 

Upchurch, E. J]., 559 Broadway, New 
York. 

Vuholsor. Emilin, Monarch Mills, Unien, 
€. 

Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, 
Ga 

Vaughan, Wm. P., U. S. Ringe Traveler 


Co., Providence, R. I. 
Vermilye, 40 Rector St., National Aniline 
& Chem. Co., New York City. 
Winburn, D. H., Dilling Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 
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Young, C. M., Ga. Webbing & Tape Co., 
Columbus, Ga, 

Zink, M., Matthews Conveyor Co., 725 
Martin Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


West, A. S., Providence, R. I. 
Woodward, Walter F.. Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Greenville, 5. C. 


Wattles, A. S., L. R. Wattles, Canton, 
Mass. 

Williams, Joseph, Love Mig. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Walker, A. C., A. C. Walker, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Wynne, I. E., Universal 
Charlotte, N. C. 

White, Jno. R., Corn Products Refining 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Williamson, J. Walter, Bellville Cotton 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 

Wentworth, Philip C., National 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

Whatley, M. H., Akron Belting Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Willard, W. H., National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Woolf, Douglas G., Textile World, New 
York. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Weeks, Ed. W., R., F. & P. R. R.. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Waldo, Frank, Stevens 
New York. 

Wingo, I. D., Whitin Machine Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Walton, Frank L., 
York City. 


Winding Co., 


Ring 


Yarn Co., Inc., 


100 Worth St., New 


White, R. P. G., Ga. Mig. Co., Athens, 
Ga. 

White, James, Jr., The Star Thread Mills 
Co., Athens, Ga. 

Woolley, V., Jr., Seydel-Woolley Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

White, H. H., James Leffell & Co., 1503 
Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Winn, J. H., Fuller Brush Co., P. O. Box 

2095, Atlanta, Ga. 
Willey, Chas. F., 901 Falls Bidg., New- 
burger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Wilson, Thos. C., 48 Leonard St., New 
York City. 

Whitehead, Howard R., Pepperell 
Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Wiggins, J]. R., McLaughlin 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Webb, Thos. H., Locke Cotton Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C. 

Work, Bertram, 
York City. 

Webb, T. N., Bellview Mig. Co., Hillsboro, 
N. C. 

Webb, A. W., National A. Chemical Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Robert L. Steele 
Rockingham.—Robert L. Steele 
died at his home here last Saturday 
afternoon from angina pectoris. 
Mr. Steele was 73 years old March 


20- He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Martha Elixabeth’ Litttie, 


Mig. 


& Wiggins, 


17 Battery Place, New 
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and two children, Mrs. J. M. Led- 
better and Robert L. Steele, Jr. 

Mr. Steele was the son of Roberti 
Leak Steele. who died in 1895, and 
who was the pioneer mill man of 
this section, having been instrumen- 
tal in organizing Great Falls, Pee 
Dee and Roberdell Mills, and who at 
the time of his death was building 
Steele’s mill. 

His son, the deceased, followed in 
his father’s footsteps in mill work. 
and was president of Stecle’s mills 
until 1916. He was also one of the 
builders of the Pickett Mills at High 


Point. At the time of his death Mr. 
Steele was president of Hannah 
Pickett Mills and of Farmers bank. 


was a director in several other milis, 
and had large farming interests in 
Richmond and Anson counties. 


Belton Mill Curtails. 

Belton, S. C.—For the first time in 
25 years, or since beginning opera- 
Lionse, the Belton mills are under a 
eurtailment program. The _ short 
time schedule began Monday morn- 
ing: and will be effective one week 


each month until more favorable 
conditions in the textile industry 
develop. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


_ Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Fstablished 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL. MASS 


| “HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


= 
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12 Har. Selvage Lettering Dobby | | 


By Weaving your Name or Trade Mark | 
in the selvages of your cloths— | 
| Dobbies built with 12, 20 or 40 harness capacity | 
OUR EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL | 
| | 
CROMPTON KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. | 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 

S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
| 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and 
specially solicited. 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


rejected cases 
0 misleading 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 
406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C Telephone 
Other Offices: 
Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
$903 Grant Piace N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


2173 


mover 


Have You Opening for Good 
Spinner? 
Married; 43 years old; absolutely 
sober. Am now superintendent, 
and have had 22 years’ experi- 
ence as spinner and carder. Best 
of references. Reason for chang- 


ing. I want to get back in North 
Carolina. Address L. R. E.. care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A. saving of 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch bo 5, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices — samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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and let it 
condition room thirty- 
six hours and it would gam; you 
can take four hundred pounds to 
two of varn and let it stay in there 
ihirty-six to forty hours, the only 
difference is one is a slight gain and 
vers and the tubes will run 
from eight to eleven pounds. I dont 
know whether this soft roving will 
help any or not, 


MEMBER: I 


pounds of 
stay in the 


skein yarn 


loose 


have noticed it both 


ways, too, the coarse yarn it will 
effect both ways; if vou get too 
much-il will affeet il. I have taken 


speciai notice of it time and again 


and tind it affects the coarae yarn 

MR. LAWSON: Would the paper 
eone have anything to do with it? 

MR. BLACK: I should hardly 
think the cone would take up. 

VR. REYNOLDS: About two years 
azo we were running exclusively 
on the tube varns and the gentie- 


man over there set the tubes and we 
would gain more, but the tube gains 


and not the yvarns: the tube 1s 
thicker. 
MR. BLACK: What is the aver- 


age regaim you are getting out of 
the conditionime room? 

MR. REYNOLDS: We are getting 
around three per cent regain in the 
conditioning room, 

MR- BLACK: That's a hitie mor: 
than we are getting; we are geitirg 
from 1% to 2 per cent. 

MR. PHILIPS (Kinston): We gef 
around anywhere from 1% to 1.60— 
I don’t run over that. 

MR. BLACK: Since we  haye 
raised the humidity im our mill we 
don't get the regain from our con- 
ditioning room we did before. Mr. 
Prince, whal are we making on our 
20s? 

Question No. 8—What spindte 
speed do ou consider best for No. 
20s Hosiery yarns, say with a mul- 
tiple of 3.35, with a 1% ring using 
7% cotton? 


PRINCE: On 20s is around 9. 
and the spindle speed is 6418. I run 
my 24s on the same thime and 18s 


run the same thing. 
MR. BLACK: He has separators. 
What spindle speed. are you getting 


ihe best results on? 
MR. HILL: 7300 front roll- 
MR. BLACK: Do you remember 


what our front roll speed is on 20s? 


ANSWER: I think its 150 ana 
on 16s 165. 

MR. REYNOLDS: About seven 
thousand front roll speed around 
150 or 154. 

QO. That’s on a 1% ring? 


A. Yes sir. 

A. Ours is on (%. 

Question No. 9—What advantage 
have you found the No, 1 flange ring 
has over the No. 2? 

MR. BLACK: I think 


the ring 


people have all the advantage in 
that. 
MR. QUINN: The difference be- 


tween the one and two flange ring 
is entirely im the traveler and it 
looks to me on hosiery yarns you 
want less pull then on the traveler- 
Where you get 1 41-3 ring by using 
No. 1 tlange ring. We are reducing 
the outside diameter. If you don’t 


traveler on No. 1 
flange ring you will have trouble: 
that will hold good on No. 1 or 2. 
The condition of the traveler has a 
good deal to do with the kind of 
colton you use and the speed. You 


get the preper 


lake the No. 1 flange ring, the 
traveler 1s a small subject and will 
choke up and if you dont put 


traveler cleaners on it will run bad. 
Most travelers, or generally made 
for No. 2 flange, you buy a traveler 
cleaner and you might as well nol 
have any traveler cleaner on there 
unless you set them. You see the 
number one flange is so much small- 
er and you have xot to set the 
traveler cleaner closer. 

Qne of the mulls in South Caro- 
lina | wanted to put on No. 1 flange 


rings and they tried and ran it a 
month or two and { came around 
and said. “How does No. 1 run?” 


and he said, “There's nothing to it 
and he said the thing clogs full of 
lint and I can’t keep the travelers 
running and [I found he hadn't set 
his traveler cleaners on it and after 
he set them he was pleased with it 
and now they have two mulls on it. 
The size of your travelers has gol 
a good deal to do with it. Take a 
% circle traveler on a No. 2 flange 
ring and you have got a lot of trash 
in there unless your traveler cleaner 
is set properly, you are going to 
have trouble. You can use a % 
circle with No. 1 and get very good 
results with that, but your traveler 
cleaner has got to be set regardless 
of what kind of cotton you run. 
You take the traveler and your 
traveler is supposed to be the same 
and the circle is supposed to be the 
same and if you don’ the 
cleaner lint will get on it and from 
there to your yarn and you have a 
knot, but by having the traveler 
cleaners set properly it will nol 
have any lint. If the spinners pu! 
up an end improperly it breaks 
that down so it makes spinners more 
careful in puttmg up the ends, It 
looks to me the number one flange 


sel 


ring is the best. You take i on 
coarse work, the objection is the 
traveler. You take No. 2? flange 


ring, you have got more wire which 
increases the friction and where you 
put No. 1 on coarse work you have 
to put a heavier traveler and break- 
ing theses travelers off you’ wii 
break the yarn, but you’ ean put 
more yarn on vour bobbin with No. 
i flange and it will make better 
yarn. Take No. 1 flange, where you 
run 1% you could run if t 3-16, 

The companies had just as soon 
sell you number one as number 
two, the only reason the recommend 
number 2 is because they believe it 
gives better results. 

MR. PHILIPS: We have Mr. Tay- 
lor of the National Ring Traveler 
Company. Maybe he has something 
he can tell us, 

MR. TAYLOR: The discussion has 


come up about traveler cleaners. 
Why not do away with them alto- 
gether? It can be ‘done. The 


traveler that I want to call to your 
attention, not from my standppoint 
of view for an advertisement, but 
as a fundamental principal to the 


mills. We have a traveler we call 
“double duty”. It is true that on 


the No. 4 flange ring the traveler 
circle is small, but the double duty 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Wanted: To Buy 


Would like to purehase warper, 
standard make, carry approxi- 
mately 450 ends. Moore Mills, 
Inc., Box 744, Cowpens, 3S. C. 


— 
— 


Wanted 
Superintendent for Jacquard Mill. 
One who knows Jacquard ma- 
chinery thoroughly and can man- 
age help. Must produce only 
first-class goods. Good position 
for right man. Marsh Cotton Mill, 
Inc., Salisbury, N. C. 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


a Get 8 to 10% 
Spinning more yarn on 
and your bobbins by 
equi ping ur 

tots spindies wilh our 
Twisting patented Cluteh. 
Spindles Don’t run your 
spindles with 

worn out whorls 

cul in by bands, 

Patented hich changes 
the spee 

Clutch your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
Spindles ing uneven yarn. 
Let us change 

your whorls on 

spindles, repoint 

Spindle and restraighten 
Repairs same, and save 


you money, 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


| 


+ 
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Write for Booklet|} 
Roscoe A MARVEL 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


= 
= 
m ASheville m 
Comfortable. 
excellent Loox 
REASONABLE RATES 
if 
HOME HOSPITALITY 
| {n The Land of The Shy 
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Showing the manner in which the samples of Wissco Wire Card 
Clothing and regular card clothing were attached to the wooden cylin- 
der and revolved at even pressure against slate slabs. 


Wissco Card Wire Superiority 
Proved By ‘Test 


HE remarkable superjority of the new Wissco wire for card clothing has been demon- 
strated by the following interesting and conclusive tests conducted at the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company’s Goddard plant. 


Methods of Tests 


On a wooden cylinder was attached a sample of Wissco Wire Card Clothing and also one 
of a regular clothing which has enjoyed a high reputation in the trade for many years. 


The cylinder was then revolved with the clothing maintaining a constant pressure against 
slate slabs for varied tests. 


Comparisons both for the amount of wear on the slates and on the card wire itself were 
made at different time intervals. 


Results of Tests 


1. In a preliminary test of twenty minutes a smooth depression was worn in the slate by 
the regular wire. A separate groove was worn by the Wissco Wire by each row of teeth. 
2. Wissco Wire was revolved against the slab for 84 minutes to remove a given area of 
slate. To remove the same area, the regular wire required 744 minutes or 8.85 times as 
long as Wissco. Nearly 400 teeth were stripped from the regular clothing, the first 
breaking out 16 minutes after beginning the test. The first teeth of Wissco Wire did 


not break out until 320 minutes.of running and only 19 teeth were gone at end of the en- 
tire time. 


3. In the final test the running time of both samples was equalized. At the end of 744 
minutes Wissco had cut a segment from the slate 1.5 inches high with an area 5.68 times as 


great as that removed by the regular. The condition of the Wissco Wire at the end of this 
time was still good. 


4. In all tests, the points of Wissco Wire wore smooth, instead of mushrooming and bur- 
ring as did the regular wire. 


Conclusions 


1. These tests show that Wissco can perform five or six times the work of regular wire. 


2. Because of lessened burring, Wisscco insures more satisfactory carding and less fre- 
quent grinding is necessary. 


3. Wissco Wire is harder, tougher, stiffer and stronger. Besides these valuable qualities, 
it has been found in other tests that Wissco Wire can be ground as easily as the softer, 
regular wire. This has been accomplished by the addition of certain free-cutting alloys. 
A circular containing interesting information about Wissco Wire Card Clothing will be 
sent upon request. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
PRODUCTS 


After 744 minutes running time area 
removed by Wissco Wire (B) is 
5.68 times as great as that removed 


by regular wire at (A). 
| 
F 


Microscopic views of regular wire 
ecard clothing point (C) and Wissco 
Wire Card Clothing point (D) ground 
for use. 


After continued revolving against 
slate, regular wire (E) showed 
burring of points while Wissco wire 
(F) was smooth and even. 
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It's Dust the Brush Misses... 


that makes trouble, adds to costs and spoils 


profit. Perkins Practical dusters and spe- 

cial brushes reach the hard corners on 

combers and looms as easily as Perkins 

sweeps and scrubs keep 

the mill floor clean. TTT 


Using the right bristle or a 


fibre for each brush, 
knowing just what condi- 
tions it must meet in the 


mill, constant study of un- 
usual brush problems, the 
accumulation of years of 
experience in textile brush 
making are the reasons 
why Perkins Prac- 
tical Brushes are 
the dependence of 9 
out of 10 Southern 
Mills. These things 
also make possible 
our lower prices for qual- 
ity-built brushes and. our 
absolute guarantee that 
you must be completely 
satisfied. 


Perkins Practical Brushes 
will end your dust worries 
by getting the last trou- 
blesome speck. Write for 
prices. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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lraveler we have carries a slot in 
the back which blows the lint oul: 
they do not load at all. The double 
(duty traveler points are 25 per cent 
harder than the old style traveler, 
will last longer and make smoother 
varns. 

MR. BLACK: I am a great hand 
to try tests and I am ashamed to say 
that I don’t follow them up as close 
as I micht. 

MR. TAYLOR: There is a-traveler 
like this with a sliding slot in the 
middle. Naturally when a traveler 
is traversing this ring there is cur- 
rent passing through that would 
load that traveler up to be elimi- 
nated and blow the lint away 

Every one wants a traveler to run 
as long as possible and give resuils. 
To put a traveler on a ring it is 
necessary to have a certain tem- 
perature sO that it will spring over 
the ring and it has been  scientific- 
ally proven that the points on the 
dowble duty traveler does this. In 
running longer you can increase 
vour production. They run a high- 
er speed and do not burn up. 

MR. BLACK: I know that we 
have tried this traveler and I would 
like for our spinner from No. 2 to 
fell whal experience he had. 


MR. CULBRETH of the Borden 


Mfg. Co: I had a good deal of ex- 
perience with them but I found 
they loaded just the same as the 


others, 

MR. TAYLOR: That's the first 
tame | have ever had that brought! 
lo my attention or to any one else 
that I know of that double duty 
lravelers loaded, and I could give 
the names of manufacturers who 
are using them under all kinds of 
conditions and they never loaded. 

WR. BLACK: We _ did not take 
our traveler cleaners off of our 
rings when we put them on. Did 
that have any effect on it? 

MR. TAYLOR: I don't know. 

MEMBER from Rosemary Mill: 
I couldn't tell any difference in the 
loading. It didn't last any longer 
and loaded just as bad as any that 
didn't have that. 

MR. ALLEN: I have had ex- 
perience with the same __ traveler, 
but you know it is a very dangerous 
thing to change travelers. If you 
are running a certain traveler you 
had better not change on that style 
until you change your rings. I jusi 
had trouble all the time with my 
spinning room and this man came 
along one day and showed me the 
traveler didn't run in the same 
track. These are good travelers if 
you get them in time, but don’t wait 
until your rings are worn before 
you put them on. 

MR. TAYLOR: It is the opimion 
of manufacturers of ring travelers 
that one should start off on that 
ring that you intend to run as long 
as you are on that particular style 
of work because after your traveler 
runs it cuts a certain run-way in 
the ring and every time you change 
your travelers you are going to have 
the same condition. He hit the 
nail on the head when he said to 
stick by one ring. 

MR. ALLEN: I could recommend 


the traveler all right but I couldn't 
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see when it would pay us to change 
af that time with the rings. 

MR. PHILIPS: I had the pleas- 
ure of running the first double duty 
iraveler in Eastern North Carolina. 
| had at one time 130,000 spindles on 
double duty travelers. As far as 
the traveler is concerned we had a 
whole mil on them and that mill 
has increased to 145,000 spindles and 
we still have them on there. There 
is one thing that I did wet out of 
these travelers: we changed travel- 
ers every two weeks before then 
und | ran these three weeks. They 
‘old me to run them a month but I 
didn't do it, I ran them three weeks. 
On the new rings we did get beiter 
iesulis than on the old ones. 

MR. BLACK: How often do you 
all change your travelers? 

A. Every two weeks. 


A. We change every fourteen 
days, running day and night. We 


change all the travelers every four- 
teen days and every twenty-eight 
days when we run a single shiit. 

A. We run ten round pomt Na- 
ljional Traveler we change every 
iwo weeks. 

A. We are on 8 to 12 yarn running 
Draper speed and change travelers 
every week and find we have to do it. 

MR. PRINCE: We change ours 
about every third week. 

MR. Q“ULBRETH: On coarse work 
we change every four weeks and on 
fine work we change every’ three 
weeks. 

MR. REYNOLDS: I have had a 
good deal of experience, changing 
rails and changing bobbins from 
different rails and I have formula- 
ted this rule for my own guidance; 
the distance between the top of the 


bobbin and guide wire should equal 


the diameter of the ring. If you 
do that you won't go far off. 

MEMBER. It depends on whether 
you have got a separator or not 

MR. REYNOLDS: It is a fact that 
the greater the distance between 
the top of the bobbin and the guide 
wire the sooner it will wear out. 
The nearer [I run the top of the bob- 
bin to the guide wire the better 
result I get provided I have my 
machines plumb and regulated. 
Question No. 11. What do you con- 
sider best for caring for rings and 
rings rails? 

MR. ALLEN: I think they ought 
to be cleaned every three months. 

MR. BLACK: The rails ought to 
be cleaned every three months and 
the ring holders? 

MR. ALLEN: Yes. 

A. We clean ours every’ 
years when we over-haul; give them 


a gasoline bath in a long trough 
made for that purpose. 
Answer. We clean ours every 


twelve months when we over-haul 
but [I have heard some of the peo- 
ple talking about using soda ash. I 
have talked with some very success- 
ful up East spinners and their way 
is to have a trough with boiling 
water and give them a_ soda-ash 
bath; have some derrick arrange- 
ment for lowering them in this bath 
and in coming out of the bath they 
are very hot and readily and 
thoroughly dry. Leaving the ring 
right in the holder just immerse 
the whole thing in the soda bath. 
I imagine twenty gallons of water, 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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THERE’S A SERVICE DEPOT 
IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


Distributing System for Diastafor Assures Prompt Service to Mill Customers 
Everywhere | 


Of course it seldom happens that the mill man responsible for ordering his de- 
sizing agent lets his supply get too low. But even in the best regulated 
businesses such a thing does happen now and then—and when it dees! that’s 
when you really appreciate the delivery service which brings you Diastafor. 
In the first place, there are Diastafor warehouses located in strategic points 
throughout the country. For instance, to serve those mills in certain south- 
ern territory there is a warehouse at Charlotte, N. C., ready to take care of 
rush orders and give quick deliveries. 


Then to facilitate delivery Diastafor is routed in shipment by a Traffic De- 
partment handling more rush orders than any similar department in the 
ecountry—the same which delivers Fleischmann’s Yeast to every port and 
hamlet in the U. 8S. every day. 


You ean rely upon this delivery service just as you can rely upon Diastafor 
to do its job quickly and efficiently, as is required. Diastafor, you know, is the 
quickest and safest de-sizing agent you can use. Equally satisfactory in use 
with cotton, worsted, rayon or mixed goods, easily adaptable to any mill con- 
ditions it is coming into wider use every day. 


Write for particulars about Diastafor if yours is not already one of the mills 
which is enjoying its advantages. A technical man is at your service. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street New York City 


Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 
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just a good soap bath, would be 
plenty strong. 

MR ALLEN: We _ dip ours in 
kerosene and take it out and rub i 
off. 

Q. Will the kerosene rust any 
quicker than gasoline? 

A. Yes sir. It is a bad idea to 
have kerosene around the rings. If 
you clean a ring with kerosene every 
lime it rams it forms rust and your 
humidity will form rust. It is all 
right to use gasoline bul you should 
never use kerosene. 

A. I have used water, kerosene 
and gasoline both and I find thal 
kerosene gives bad results but the 
soda-ash and water products the 
best results: 1) comes oul perfect!y 
smooth. 

Question No. 12—In changing from 
No. 10s to 14 using the same hank 
roving, would you deem it advisable 
to open your rolls a little to take 
care of the bulk of stock. Hf so 
how much do you consider best? 

A. No sir, dont 
would. 


MR. BLACK: He claimed to me 
the bulk would be longer draft on 
l4s than 10 and the bulk of cotton 
on the long draft would have to 
break up more on the 10s. 

VR. BLACK: I believe you are 
all about the same opimon on this 
question, that you would leave your 
rolls alone. 7 

©. Has anvbody here used filling 
wind on 3% meh gauge without 
separating it? 

A. I did, ten years ago, and it is 
heing done today at the same place. 

O. What size hank? 

A. 1 14-7. Tf you want te get up 
speed vou ought to get some separa- 


A. We have 3% inch gauge filling 


think you 
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on winding and 
factory. 

Q. In this tape driving how often 
do you oil the idlers? 

A. That is treated chemically and 
you are not supposed to put any- 
thing on it. 

MR. PRINCE. I was with the 
Judson mill for three years and we 
never oiled them. 


find it very satis- 


A. I have 34,000 spindles on tape 
drive and we have never oiled ours. 

MR. BURNES: We have been 
running ten frames since 1918 with 
these idlers on them and we have 
never pul any oil on them and never 
had any trouble with them. |! 
would like to ask if anybody has 
had any experience with the dusli- 
ess cleaner made by Firth Smith, 
« fan that comes down from the 
spinning frame and keeps the lint 
hlown down all the time? 


WR. BLACK. I tried to get a man 
here today that put that on his 
‘wisters but he is on 22 ply yarn and 
he claimed that he had splendid suc- 
cess with it as far as he has gone. 
| wanted him to tell us how it work- 
ed, if it was practical on a spinning 
lrame. He said he was going to 
iry it out on four twisters and then 
he was going to put it on all if he 
didn’t have any trouble with it, and 
then he was going to try it on the 
spinners and if it worked all right 
he would put it on all of them, 

MR. QUINN: They have about 
(wenty frames rigged up in Georgia 
but it doesn’t keep all the lint out; 
‘hey get a whole lot more lint on the 
yarn than otherwise. They are work- 
ng on if and have already changed 
ihe frames two or three times; they 
didn't get the right kind of fan, bul 
so far it hasn't been satisfactory. 

MR. BLACK: The way I under- 
stood it was a trolley svslem. 

MR. QUINN: It runs from a 
irolley running around all the time 
eround a whole row of frames. They 
wire the electricity right into that, 


in other words, they have a rail that 
they charge. 

MR. BRIETZ: What experience 
have any of the spinners had lo 
cleaning and treating bolsters of the 
spindles? 

MR. REYNOLDS. In have been 
working in a spinning room since I 
was eight years old and I have 
never been guilty of taking out the 
bolsters and washing them but one 
time and I doubt very seriously if I 
gained much by doing it. My ex- 
perience before I took them out was 
to give them a kerosene oil bath by 
oiling them and letting them flush 
themselves and I found it a very 
satisfactory way, but some man 
came along and persuaded me to 
lake each and every bolster out and 
I did it to my sorrow and regret. 
Every bit of my spinning was run- 
ning nicely before I did that and 
after I took this bolster out and pul 
it here and took this one and’ pul 
over here they told me I ruined rit 
and I did. 

MR. QUINN: Put the kerosene in 
first and blow it oul with compressed 
air and put your spindle oil back m. 

Q. How do you keep from dirty- 
ing your yarn? 

A. You do that when you are 
over-hauling. 

Q. May I ask what is the average 
life of a spindle bolster running a 
speed of 8000 revolutions? 

A. Some of them three months. 

A. I think the oil has a lot to do 
with that. 

MR-BLACK: How long should 
they last under ordinary care? 

A. I will say for the oiling part, 
the spindle oiled every fourteen 
days running double shift. 

MR. BLACK: That's really oiling 
then once every twenty eight days. 

MEMBER: | hear some of the 
men say they have been running 
twenty and twenty eight years. 

MR . BLACK: We are changing 
some in our mill now that we have 
had for twenty odd years. 


have 
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The meeting then adjourned to 
Borden Grove for a “Barbecue” 
which was served gratis by the Bor- 
den Mfg. Go., with Mr. P. B. Borden 
chief caterer, and during this time 
a photograph of those present was 
taken. 

Afternoon Session. 


The meeting was again called to 
order by Mr. GC. M. Black and the 
following proceedings were had. 

MR. BLACK: At the meeting in 
Raleigh I was only appointed tem- 
porary Chairman for this meeting 
and I assure every one of you that 
| appreciate the cooperation you all 
given me in coming and I 
think it would be well in order for 
us to elect a permanent Chairman. 
| would like to have the name of 
some one put before us for nomina- 
fon. 


| would like to put in nomination 
Mr. Black as permanent Chair- 
man. Motion was seconded and 
carried, Mr. Black being re-elected. 

VR. BLACK: If 1 am to accept 
the permanent chairmanship of it, 
which I am willing to do with this 
understanding; that I will have the 
full cooperation of each and every 
one of vou to give me some littie 
lime if I should write you for any 
information, and at the same time ! 
think it would be well for the Chair- 
man to let the members appoin! 
some one to act as Chairman at the 
next meeting. That brings a little 
responsibility on each man’s shoul- 
der and does not leave everything to 
one ehairman because there is a 
terribly awful lot of work to this 
thing. have done the best I 
could, although itt has been very lil- 
‘le, and if 1 can get thal assurance 
from you all I am willing to go 
through with it. 

MR. BLACK: We are open for 
nomination for a permanent Secre- 
lary. Motion that Norman B.- Hil! 
be nominatvd, seconded and carried. 

Mr. Mullin moved for two meet- 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


shipments. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


It means good 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL 8. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


L. 3. CASTILE, Chari (tte, N. C 


| 
| 
| ni 
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ings a year on carding and spinning. 
Motion seconded and carried 


Place of Meeting.. 
Next 


meeting some time during 

the first week im October, 1926, in 
Rocky Mount. 

MR. BLACK; There sixty- 


two mills in the territory we have 
laken and we ought to have a 
cracker-jack association out of this 
number of mills: so let's see if we 
cant get some of those who didn't 


attend this meeting to attend the 
next one. 
MR. PHILLIP (Atlanta. Ga.): In 


connection with getting ready for 
your next meeting, in Georgia they 


say our meetings are always the 
best and I attribute that faet to the 


preparatory work before the meet- 
ing. About six weeks before’ the 
time of the meeting we send a re- 
quest out “Please list the questions 
that you would like to see discussed 
at our next meeting.” and we send 
them a return envelope and these 
come back and we get about thirty 
questions, and we have a committee 
of five or six men and they meet 
and draw up a questionaire just like 
vou have here and that is multi- 
graphed and we send them to the 
superintendants and ask him to go 
over it with his overseers. We send 
them out to about one hundred and 
fifty mills in Georgia, naturally we 
dont get one hundred and fifty an- 
swers: if we get twenty-five answers 
oul of the hundred and fifty we are 
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lucky, but the twenty-five answers 
will discuss a big difference of 
opinion. When these answers come 
back written we give these to the 
Chairman and he reads them over 
before the meeting and he gets an 
idea of how the opinion is running 
when he gets up to lead the dis- 
and that gives him a back ground 
for discussion and then if the meet- 
ing gets a little slow or draggy he 
remembers so and so said 80 and so 
and he will ask him to get up and 
tell it. That is what has developed 
our meetings to what they are. If 
Mr. Black decides to ask* you any 
question I urge you all to give him 
any questions you want taken up 
and when he sends you the ques- 
tions give them thought and answer 
it for him. I think if you will give 
him cooperation in advance it will 
be just as helpful as coming to the 


meetings and then come to the 
meetings and back up what you 
have said in the questionnaire. 

MR- HILL: You say there are 
sixty-two mills in this territory. 
Does that include all the mills in 
this territory or is that all of the 
spinning mills? 

A. MR. BLACK: That includes 


all, spinning and weaving. 

WR. PHILIPS of Georgia explained 
the Casablancas long draft spinning 
system. 

MR. PHILIPS of Kinston. Want 
us fo give a raising vole of thanks 
to Mr. Black and the Borden Mfg. 
Company for the nice way they have 


Are You Making Good Warps? 


The STEIN-HALL Research Staff has spent years in developing the best starches and 
binders for warp sizing. Leading mills are availing themselves of the opportunity to profit 
by this experience. You are invited to share with them the improved results to be had 
through the use of STEIN-HALL starches. We solicit your inquiries. 


STEIN, HALL& 


treated us since we have been here 
and the nice barbecue. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
Among Those Present. 
the 


Goldsboro 


Among those who attended 
Spinners’ Meeting at 
were the following: 
Allen. J. F.. Overseer § Spinning, 
Caswell Mill, Kinston, N. C. 
Atkinson, A. C., Supt., Clayton and 

Liberty Mills, Clayton, N. C. 
Batton, J. Overseer Spinning, 

Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. 

Brietz, Geo. F.. Supt.. Selma Cotton 
Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Brock, J. R.. Winding, Kinston Cot- 
ton Mill, Kinston, N. C. 

Bunn. D. F., Supt. Spinning,. Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C. 

Carr, W. H.. Overseer § Spinning, 
Kinston Cotton Mill, Kinston, N. ©. 

Creech, J. €. Overseer Spinning, 
Mobile Mill, Selma, N. C. 

Cronck, L. B.. Overseer 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., 

Culbreth, H. M., Overseer Spinning, 
Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. ©. 

Eason, A. V., Night Spinner, Mobile 
Mill, Selma, N. C. 


Spinning, 
Rosemary, 


Edwards, J. M., Carder and Spinner, 


Selma, N. C. 
Edwards. S. B. Master M. A. C. 
Eastern Mfe. Co., Selma, N. C. 
Escott, G. S.. Associate Manager, 

Am. Wool & Cot. Rep... Charlotte, 
Gamer, J. T. 


Overseer Spinning, 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 
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Rosemary Mfg. Go. No. 3, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Garner, C. L., Spinner, 
No. 5. Erwin, N. C. 
Graham, A. H., 

N. CG. 
Harris, Paul, Mill Hand, Selma Mills, 
Selma, N. C. 


Erwin Mills 


Spinner, Oxford, 


Hill, Norman B., Supt., Caswell Cot- 
ton Mill, Kinston, N. ©. 

Kelly, A. J., Carder, Selma, N. C. 

Knight, D. W., Supt.. Rocky Mount 
Mill, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Lanier, D. T., Supt., Oxford Cotton 
Mills. Oxford, N. C. 

Lawson, W. D., Overseer 
Borden Mie. Uo.., 

VecGee, J. E.. Carder 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., 

Morgan, J. M., Spinner, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mill, Erwin, N. CG. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Oliihham, A. L. Carder, Erwin Cotton 


Carding, 
(soldsboro., 
and. Spinner, 
Rosemary, N. 


Mill No. 2. Erwin, N. C. 
Orr. L. G. Overseer Carding, Kin- 
ston Cotton Mills. Kinston, N. C. 


Phillip, Robt. W., Asso. Editor, Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, H. T., Supt., Kinston Cotton 
Mill, Kinston, N. C. 

Prince, C. C., Spinner, Borden Mfg. 
Co.. Goldsboro. N. 

Quinn, Peter T., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Reynolds, W. G., 


Draper Corp., 


Supt... Eastern 


Mie. Co.. Selma. N. C 
Smith, Junius M.. Business Mer., 
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Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
of 
Western North Carolina 


Eastern Tennessee 
And 


North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches 


On The 
South Atlantic Coast 


Reduced Fares 


To 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 


Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


FOR-— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


26 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn 


the styles and sizes you are using and wel 


gladly mail you a liberal trial assortment of Victor Travelers—the trouble-proof 
kind. 


Absolutely FREE, and no obligation. 


‘4 Would You Give 1 Cent to 
Get Rid of Traveler Troubles? 


Send us a post card stating 


Write today. 


| VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. . 

Smith, W. C. Overseer Carding, 
Rocky Mount Mill, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 

Taylor, L. C., National Ring Trav. 
Co., Charlotte, N. GC, 

Taylor, W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & 
N. J. Lub. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, Sou. Service, 
Am. Wool & Cot. Rep., Charlotte, 

N. C. 

Thompson, J. W., Carder, Oxford 
Cotton Mill, Oxford, N. C. 

White, H. L.. Selma, N. C. 

Wilson, W. O.. Overseer, 
Cotton Mill, Oxford, N. C. 

Wooten, L. E.. Vice-President, Les- 
tershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Oxford 


Export Trade Revival Need 
of Cotton Mills 


Greenville, S. €.—A revival of 10 
per cent of America’s exports of 
cotton goods would be su_ cient to 
keep all cotton mills in this coun- 
try running full time and would 
eliminate any necessity for curtail- 
ment. This opinion was expressed 
today by W. E. Battle, retired cot- 
ton mill executive and (former 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Little Export Since War. 

Mr. Battle declared that few cot- 
ton mills in this section has export- 
ed goods since the World War. A 
number of years ago several mills 
of Greenville and Spartanburg 
counties reported large quantities 
of their goods to China each year. 
Some of these goods were taken in- 
to the interior of China and are said 
to have given satisfaction to the 
trade there. 

About eight years ago, however, 
a Greenville county mill which had 
been shipping goods to China re- 
ceived a similar order from Japan. 
Since that time no more orders 
have been received from the old 
customers in China. The belief of 
mill men is that Japanese manufac- 
turers, learning the kind of goods 
wanted in China, copied the Ameri- 
can patterns and have since been 
supplying the Chinese trade. 

Second Week of Curtailment 

Many mills of this section are 
curtailing for the second week-end 
the abbreviated schedule having 
gone into effect on May 6. The ma- 
jority of plants curtailing close 
down today until Monday. The fine 
goods mills, and a few of the plain 
goods mills which already had a 
number of orders, are continuing to 
operate on full time. 

Group Buying Planned for Millinery 
Jobbers 

Millinery jobbers will attempt to 
organize a group buying office in 
this city at a meetme to be held in 
this cify on July 7. The purpose of 
this meeting is to establish a local 
office. at which millinery distribu- 
tors will gather when in the New 
York market to confer regarding 
purchases. 

This is probably the first time that 
the group buying idea has ever been 
adopted by jobbers, and is a result 
of a suggestion made to the recent 
Atlantic City convention by George 
E. Merrifield of Armstrong, Cater & 
Co. of Ballimore. 
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Cotton Consumption During 
April 


Gotton consumed during April 
totaled 575.799 bales of lint and 6l,- 
952 of linters, compared with 634,- 
593 of lint and 60,582 of linters in 
March this year and 596,541 of lint 
and 59.253 of limiters in April last 
year, the census bureau announced. 

Cotton on hand April 30 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- - 
639.174 bales of lint and 180,192 of 
linters, compared with 1,767,686 of 
lint and 187,298 of Iinters on March 
31 this year and 1,511,008 of lint 
and 162,680 of linters on April 30 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,530,811 bales of lint and 
84.269 of linters, compared with 4,- 
162.628 of lint and 84,658 of linters 
on March 31 this year an 4d1,686,- 
209 of lint and 49,663 of linters on 
April 30 last year. 

April imports totaled 33,464 bales, 
compared with 45,726 in March this 
year and 322,409 in April last year. 

April exports totaled 516,494 bales, 
including 10,316 bales of linters, 
compared with 519, 732, mecluding 
7.711 of linters, in March this year 
and 472.555, including 32,377 of lnt- 
ers, in April last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
April numbered - 32,893,042, com- 
pared with 33,233,382 during March 
this year and 33,409 during April 
last year. 

Statistics for ‘the cotton-growing 
states included: 

Cotton consumed during April, 
104,014 bales, compared with 438,- 
396 during March this year and 399.,- 
279 during April last year. 

Cotton on hand in April was held 
as follows: 

In the consuming establishments, 
989,906 bales, compared with 1,068,- 
664 on March 31 this year and 837,- 
634 on April 30 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,305,417 bales compared 
with 3,930,836 on March 31 this year 
and 1,345,784 on April 30 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
April numbered = 17,251,220, com- 
this year and 16,959,942 during Apri! 
last year- 


Linter Standards Adopted 


New Orleans.—Forma! adoption of 
Government standard grades for 
cotton linters was effected by the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, in its annual convention, 
when an amendment to the rules 
of the association incorporating the 
standards was adopted. The stand- 
ards had previously been adopted as 
a tentative measure. The forma! 
incorporation will become effective 
on August 1. 

The action of the Association 
completes two years work for the 
adoption of standards for the guid- 
ance of the trade, it being the aim 
of experts to determine grades to 
meet the mill requirements within 
the ability of the producers to sup- 
ply. 

The motion to incorporate the 
new standard in the contract of the 
association was made by A. K. Bur- 
row, chairman of the linters com- 
mittee. 


| 
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The advertisers in this publi- 
cation demonstrate by their 
presence here that they are 
awake to modern methods of 
selling as well as production 
—methods that cut costs and 
standardize operations. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc., Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The manufacturer has neither 
the news gathering facilities, 
nor the organization to select, 
sift and present the facts and 
information that he needs. 


That is the work of good 
Business Papers, the best of 
which are members of the 
Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., an organization based 


on quality and service, cover- 
ing 56 fields of trade and 
industry. 


Treat these journals as a silent 
business partner, connect up 
with these pipe lines of con- 
temporary thought and prac- 
tice in industry, and reap full 
benefit from their selected 
information. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of The A. SF, 
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Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


_ Roy Calender Roll Grinder 


Grinds the rolls true without removal from housings— 
in their own bearings. 
Used with great success in hundreds of mills in this 


as well as many foreign countries. 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to talk over the 
economy of the Roy Roll Grinder in your mill. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


< 


MODELED after the famous 
Kenilworth Castle in bonny 
Scotland, made immortal by Sirs 
Walter Scott's charming story, this 
“Home of Hospitality” is located 
amid the most marvelous scenery 
of Eastern America on one of the 
highest peaks overlooking Ashe- 
ville, the wonderful Estate of the 
late George Vanderbilt, the village 
of Biltmore, Biltmore Forest Coun- 
try Club; the municipal playground 
and golf links, and hundreds of 
mountains and valleys in every di- 
rection of the compass. Dignified, 
luxurious, comfortable, and friend- 
ly this unique hoistery will make 
your stay a more delightful real- 
ity. Cuisine is unexcelled; rates 
are reasonable. Write for litera- 
ture. 

mae ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager 


Report on National Council 
of American Cotton 
Manufacturers 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Probably the outstanding work of 
the National Gouncil during the past 
vear was the inauguration of the 
plan for the collection and distribu- 
tion of trade statistics in the cotton 
textile industry. Immediately fol- 
lowing our annual convention last 
April, President Rousmaniere, of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, requested a 
meeting of the National Council in 
New York, to consider what form 
of action, if any, could be agreed 
upon in the formation of some kind 
of a textile bureau. The discussion 
terminated in the happy solution of 
Vice-President Gossett, of the Amer- 
ican Association, who suiggested that 
the mills authorize their selling 
agents to form group associations 
for the different classes of textiles 
for the purpose of collecting and 
distributing statistics. The “Gossett 
Plan,’ if I may so term if, was soon 
put into operation under the aus- 
pices of the Ameritan Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a complete 
description of which was- grven in 
the ACMA Gazette No. 7, for July, 
1925. The actual working of the 
groups has been the subject of the 
thematic discussion on our program 
yesterday afternoon. Further ecom- 
ment in this report would therefore 
be superfluous 


The annual report of Mr. James 
Craig Peacock, our counsel in Wash - 
ington, contains some interesting 
data relating to the new Revenue 
Act (of 1926) and its workimgs. IU 
is recommended that members read 
this report of Mr. Peieock tn the 
Year Book and Proceetlings of this 
convention when published. 

At a meeting of the Augmented 
National Council in New York, No- 
vember 18, 1925, the subjec’ of Govy- 
ernment cotton crop revorts was 
discussed at some leneth and the 
recommendations adopted at that 
lime were distributed to the madus- 
Iry In a special circular with which 
you. are no doubt familiar. ts 
interesting to note in the news ¢dis- 
patches from Washington of May 7, 
1926, that the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced changes in 
the cotton crop reports that were 
undoubtedly greatly influenced by 
the recommendations of our coun- 
cil. 

At the council meeting mn New 
Orleans held during our annual con- 
vention last year, a proposition was 
made to the council that the Ameri- 
‘an and National Associations each 
designate a delegate to France un- 
der the auspices of the Franco- 
American Branch of the American 
(wood Will Association to visit. the 
French cotton textile plants the 
object being fo establish closer in- 
dustrial, political and social rela- 
tions between the two eountries by 
personal contact of those engaged in 
similar work in their respective 
countries. Major Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer of 
the Cramerton Mills, Inec., Cramer- 
ton, N. C., representing the Ameri- 
can Association, spent several weeks 


in France in September and October 
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of last year, his “complete report 
being published in the ACMA Ga- 
zette. No. 9. for October, 1925. 


Team-work Needed 


Fundamentally, the trouble with 
the dry goods business has been thal 
its component parts—manutfactuer, 
wholesaler, retailer alike have 
heen so busy watching each other 
that they have allowed other in- 
dustries to walk away with a dis- 
proportionate share of the total 
business of the country. 

{ decent margin of profit can be 
obtained in this business only by 
organizing to meet and anticipate 
the real needs of the publie—by 
putting new appeals into the old, 
time-worn forms of merchandise— 
hy creating new uses to replace the 
old. Consider the fact that two mil- 
lion smocks have been sold in four 
months and then also consider the 
profit possibilities if, by 
study, we are able to match th.s 
merchandising accident with a hun- 
dred other ideas for building our 
husinesses. 

The problems which confront the 
dry goods industry cannot be solv- 
ed by any one fa¢tor or group; they 
require the joint study of all fae- 
lors. A solution from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer that does 
not contemplate the position of the 
wholesaler is obviously foredoomed 
to failure: and discussion of the 
wholesalers place without conswul- 
eration of the manufacturer and the 
retailer is equally useless 

Any plans which are the creation 
of one group working independently 
are bound’to be futile. That has 
heen the great trouble in the past. 
We hold our conventions of manu- 
facturers, our meetings of whole 
salers, our conclaves of retailers. 
and, in convention assembled, dis- 
cuss abstruse theories of distribu- 
lion, merchandising, and what not. 
But we completely lose sight of the 
fac! that until manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer all sit down and 
work these problems out to a-prac 
fical, commonsense solution, little 
real progress can be made. 

The dry goods business will nol 
be upon the mght basis until each 
factor in it-realizes that if cannol 
progress without due consideration 
of the other elements in the bus:- 
ness. Trading will cease in. large 
measure when if is recognized that 
the retailer cannot eleminate the 
wholesaler without taking on the 
wholesaler’s cost of doing business 
—when the wholesaler realizes that 
he cannot make a profit nor further 
develop his business unless the re- 
taller and the manufacturer can 
make a profit with him. Certainly 
no mill can progress unless the dis- 
tributor and the retailer can con- 
sistently profit from its merchan- 
dise through steady year after vear 
sale. 

Until we face this situation hon- 
estly, each of us accepting the re- 
sponsibility for our part of the 
work, together with our responsibil- 
ity to the other distribfitive ele- 
ments, there can be no real pro- 
gress. 

From an address delivered by H. 
W. Davie of Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Go... before the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


SeTIOUS 
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RING TWISTER 
Heavy Type with Beam Creel 


Are you operating your ring twisters at the maximum speed for your class of 


Many of our customers are running Fales & Jenks Twisters after many years of 
service, at the speeds given: 


31," diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 4400 R. P. M. 
41," diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 3400 R. P. M. 
51," diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 2800 R. P. M. 
7 ” diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 2200 R. P. M. 


and on certain other classes of work still higher speeds are obtained on our new 


twisters. 


We are always pleased to work with you in solving your spinning and twister 


problems. 


Have you received your copy of our new Spinning or Twister catalogues? 


COMPLETE 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND EXPORT AGENT 
PAWTUCKET, R. }. 


EQUIPMENT 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO.., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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Frost 


\A PATENTED 


Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. 


closet made. 


summer. 


The most durable water 
In service winter and 


bewls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Enameled roll flushing rim 


Wilmington. Del. 


SANITAR 


LAYOENY 


Fig. 8 


For 


Comfort 


and 


Convenience 


Anderson 


These Mills Have 


Cotton Mills, 8. C. 


Anniston Knitting Mills, Ala. 


American 
Amazon Cotton Mills, N. UC. 


Woolen Mass. 


COo.. 


Asheville Gotton Mills, N. C. 
Ashaway Woolen Co., R. L 
Arkwright Mills, 8. C. 
Arnold Print Works, Mass. 
Arrowhead Mills, N. Y. 


For 


Profit and Protection 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. | 


| 


Address of Dr. Howard 
Rondthaler 
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nomic and social such as has never 
vel been known in any part of the 
world, this new and finer type of 
associated industrial life should 
practically originate im a field fromm 
the beginning so excessively handi- 
‘apped. 


The third paradox in a genera- 
lion’s unique development toward 
an industrialized South has been the 
contradiction of all previous theo. 
ries with regard to the type of em- 
oloyee who could become efficient 
in mechanical manufacturing pro- 
cesses. There has always been a tia- 
dition that mechanical proficiency 
was a matter of long and inculcated 
inheritance, that mechanical dexter- 
itv was handed down from father to 
son, that whole areas of population 
were unlikely subjects for possibile 
mechanical development because 
there no ancestral tradition of c¢raft- 
manship, that mechanical resource- 
fulness and efficiency wou'd always 
need to be secured from those 
groups tradition if has: been to give 
their whole lives of this type of em- 


ployment. During the. past thirty 
years this long tenet of industrial 
life has been subjected to a total 


revision. 


The extraordinary development of 
the Southern cotton mill industry has 
been made possible and successfully 
possible through large drafts of na- 
tive population, found in field, on 
farm, in the lowland and upland, on 
the hillside and amongst the moun- 
tains,-a people supposedly unskilled 
in mechanical manipulation and a 
people supposedly wedded through 
long heritage of tradition to a total- 
ly different type of life. Out of these 


iarge groups of population, there 
have drafted to meet the rapidly 


growing needs of the Southern col- 
ton mill industry, great groups of 
people who have promptly shown a 
surprising adaptability and a high 
type of industrial efficiency. This 
further paradox presents fascinating 
contradictions to long-established 
and supposedly permanent theories 
as above suggested. 

It is further very striking that 
these people are of course of one 
kindred, one blood and one common 
speech. Every man, whether em- 
ployer or employee can speak face 
lo face in the South to every other 
man; and herein is a condition of 
labor which presents possibilities 
suggestive of the fine friendliness of 
of the earlier days between the 
mastercraftsman and his fellow ap- 
prentices. When one realizes the 
constant possibilities of misunder- 
standing, suspicion, distrust and 
hesitation which inevitably arise 
when men can not through differ- 
ence of speech speak face to face 
one realizes the infinite asset for 
friendly relations and for good un- 
derstanding which exists in the 
Southern cotton areas, to a degree 
unparalleled anywhere else in the 
long and troubled history of the 
world’s industrial development. But 
with this happy circumstance there 
comes of necessity an equally ur- 
gent responsibility and duty . When 
men are not debarred by difference 
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of ancestral tongue from the privi- 
lage of common speech to one an- 
other, it is the more urgentiy both 
a duty and privilege that every ef- 
fort be made through face to face 
fellowship toward the maintenance 
of friendly relations. Absentee man- 
agement, separation of employer 
from employee, interruption of per- 
sonal relations, all these promptly 
Lend to the breaking down of that 
confidence of fellowship which has 
thus. far so largely characterized 
Southern industrial life. Upon the 
men so notably represented in this 
gathering there rests to the highest 
degree the duty and opportunity of 
lelling no occasion pass which may 
continue to sustain the finest tradi- 
tions of Southern industrial fellow- 
ship. 

The last paradox of which I de- 
sire to speak is the one to me most 
interesting and indeed inspiring. f! 
it difficult. for us of another gwenera- 
tion to realize against what econom- 
ic as well as traditional obstacles the 
developers of cotton mill indusiry 
afier the War wrought, at a time 
when capital was either wholly lack- 
ing or very difficult to secure and 
when the loyal banding together of 
groups of men in Southern towns 
for the inauguration and develop- 
ment of the cotton mill industry 
needed to have back of it a very real 
courage and an abandon of faith 
which it is an inspiration to con- 
template. 

“In every town through the South, 
there were large groups of idie men 
and women with no opportunity for 
employment. If the South were to 
live, to rise above her present level, 
indeed, if she were not to sink to 
still lower depths, work must be 
found for these idle hands. The 
leaders of the South did not wait for 
any saving miracle nor delay until 
capital was plentiful and markets 
arranged for in advance. She called 
upon her people, each according to 
his means and beyond, for help. The 
record of the actual losses sustained 
in unsuccessful ventures might have 
appalled any people, must surely 
have discouraged any people looking 
only for safe investment. It is not 
Loo much to describe the first decade 
of mill building as an economic ven- 
ture, almost a crusade. The words 
of Hammond of Piedmont, may 
sound strange to ears accustomed to 
more familiar and less eloquent lan- 
guage used in industrial prospec- 
tuses. None the less, this was the 
language of the South of that period, 
and no one may question its sineceri- 
ty. 

“Co-operation. . . is the spirit 
of democracy—concern for the com- 
mon good, not only feeling that I am 
my brother's keeper, but more I am 
least. awakened to the fact that the 
my brother’s brother. We have at 
whole is greater than the part. Too 
often heretofore we have thoughi of 
a social class, segment of interests. 
But a better day is dawning when 
we are alike embracing in our af- 
fections the wole people, the lowly 
no less than the loftly. Dy 

“The Charleston Manufacturing 
Company printed in its first bid for 
slock subscriptions the following 


message of fellowship: 

“*The advantages direct and inci- 
dental accruing to every citizen of 
Charleston from this industry about 
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to be started in our city are so mani- 
fest that those who have inaugurat- 
ed the enterprise have every reason 
to feel confident of a ready response 
to the eall for capital and of abund- 


ant success. 
“In estimating the sincerity ol 
these statements. we must bear in 


inind the destitution all through the 
South at this period. Four years otf 
bitterly contested warfare, a com- 
plete breakdown of commerce, agri- 
culture and industry, the change 
from slave to free labor, together 
with the venality and stupidity of 
the reconstruction period, had this 
section of the country in a position 
where it could only be saved 
(hrough the energy and self-deyo- 
tion of ils own people.” 

It is the more remarkable, there- 
fore, to find that in an itmdustrys 
was indeed struggling to its feet In 
the midst of these unparalleled dif- 
ficulties, there came to be so early a 
recognition of social obligation, edu- 
eational, artistic, hygienc, re- 
ligious responsibility, and this is the 
last paradox of which I speak. Here 
again we have become accustomed 
ito certam conditions now taken for 
vranted but in their inception repre- 
senting a devotion to high ideals of 
social responsibility which, so far as 
| know, ar ewholly unprecedented. 
Not as a matter of statistical sum- 


inary, bul through your large and 
patient knowledge with .the cotton 
inill industry, I remind vou of the 


economic responsibilities which the 
a'most infinite number of social and 
prometers of cotton mill enterprises 
in the South have taken upon them- 
selves. These mills started in a day) 
when public education was but 
struggling for recognition, when, as 
in my youth, the term “free school” 
was almost invariably synonomous 
with that wretched school building 
inadequately maintained, taught by 
ill-trained teachers and sustamed 
for the briefest pittance of weeks 
during the year. Into this fleld with 
a genuine sense of social responsi- 
bility the cotton mills entered with 
greater vigor in initiative. I think 
it-s perfeetly true to say, than any 
Aher organized industry of anything 
like comparable dimensions. 

No little part of the greal educa- 
fional revival of the South is due to 
cotton mill leadership in school de- 
velopment and this is a late date al 
Which to make public acknowledg- 
nent of such an impressive obliga- 
lion. With this educational respon- 
sibility, there came likewise and al- 
most from the very beginning, a 
further sense of social responsibili- 
'v in matters of proper sanitation, of 
houses that would be homes, eu- 
couragement toward gardens, toward 
‘he beautifying of mill settlements, 
‘oward instruction in health, of op- 
portunity for adequate medical at- 
'ention, not in some haphazard and 
incidental momantary effort to sup- 
ply some individual occasion of dis- 
‘ress, but hather through the thor- 
‘oughly organized, the thoroughly 
'esponsible development of well 
“Oclalized communities in which 
“very resident had a fair and ade- 
juate ¢chanee to enjoy an outward 
‘ife which in its social, educational, 
Sanitary and religious opportunities 
4r exceeded anything such individ- 
uals had hitherto known. 

'o this must be added an invari- 
able and active encouragement of 
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religious life, a reinforcement of 
things spiritual assumed so far as I 
can observe to a like degree no other 
major industry 

I know perfectly well that wide- 
spread criticism has often atlended 
many of the most devoted social and 
educational efforts of cotton mill 
men, but I recognize of course that 
it is only when really worth-while 
and constructive atlempts are being 
made, that the crilic seeking maie- 


rial for attack finds an open field 
‘for his assull. Many an effort is 


most honored, though it be indirect- 
ly, by the criticism which it evokes, 
a subtile indication of genuine and 
earnestly directed activity, else 
such eriticism would have found no 
target for its thrusts. 

Info this environmen!, 80 Ihspir- 
ing an unusual in its story now 
slightly extend beyond the first full 
generation, you yonger men of cot- 
ton mill responsibility have entered, 
and there rests upon you the chal- 
lenge to a loyal futherance of those 
things which out of even so recent 
a past have come to be your heritage. 

You are in general a second gen- 


eration, your problems are neces- 
sarily very sineere, new conditions 
constantly confront you, and some 


times it is the old problem of your 
predecessors in new and unfamiliar 
guise. Shifts of public taste almost 
overfiight bring great peril to your 
product, successful distribution and 
absorption must needs depend upon 
a most capricious clrentage of con- 
sumers. You deal in a raw product 
which I believe is recognized as the 
most financially variable raw mate- 


rial that the world knows. Every 
day and every hour ils quotations 
shift, and we who stand upon the 


side lines are not wholly unaware 
of the infinte strain and of the, ex- 
ceeding intricacy of your daily prob- 
lams, but we know too the inspira- 
tion of your heritage. We know that 
your industrial ancestors had faith 
and courage abounding and we with 
great expectation do not hestitate to 
counsel you to remember loyally 
those men who went before and who 
indeed have made possible the her!- 
tage into which you have entered; 
that yours is a distinctive industrial 
iineage; that back of you, about you 
and before you, there is an unseen 
“cloud of witnesses,” the men who 


pioneered in the fields into which 


you have now adventured, and that 
the same straight-forward qualifica- 
tions which they know are as abso- 
lutely essential to your efficiency 
today as they were to the leaders of 
yeslerday. Hard work, implicit hon- 
cheerful 


esly, courage, social pa- 
lience, faith m man, face to face 
dealings, man to man _ contracts 


notwithstanding every sacrifice of 
time and convenience which this 
may involve,) a steady knowledge 
that all the suffrage amendments in 
hte world have never made men a 
woman into a man industrially and 
rever will, a sensitiveness to her 
place and her service, and a regard 
beyond question and always and at 
any sacrifice to those (the children) 
of whom the Master Himself said 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Love for man, therefore, and the 
fear of God in your hearts, these and 
all these are needed in your high 
endeavor, but these and all these 


are adequate to the final surmount - 
ing of all your tasks.” 
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Here is the evidence 


May we submit it? 


The Ladew Proof Book submits the 
best possible evidence of the quality 
of Ladew Belting—brief stories and 


actual pictures of Ladew Belts in 
active service. 


You'll probably find in the Proof 
Book the way to settle for all time 
some serious belting question that 
troubles you. 


Just send us your name and ad- 
dress. 


EDW. R. a A 1) k W CO., Inc. 


29 Murray St., New York City 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 

Branches 
Atianta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. Philadelphia Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Chicago, fil. San Francisco, Calif. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO.., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book’ and full in- 
formation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Name 
Company 


Address 
102-G 
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The Center of Centers 


\ WISCONSIN 
. 
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MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


located on the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road have the combined advantages of 
southem: labor conditions, healthful climate, proximity to the purchasing 
power incident to the centers of farm production, and cheap electric power. 
Accurate and complete information with regard to the locality that appeals 
to you will be gladly furnished. Write 


E. L. Robison, General Livestock and Industrial Agent 


MOBILE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Report of the Secretary 
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utilize it as an aid in the guidance 
of their operations. I am taking 
the liberty of doing this for a two- 
fold reason, because, first, 1 believe 
it may be of great help, and second, 
because during the past vear a num- 
ber of our members made requests 
for such data, which for manifest 
reasons as explained yesterday, 
could be furnished at the time only 
through the New York headquar- 
ters. As President Vereen,-in his 
annual address yesterday so force- 
fully stated in his discussion of the 
fundamental need of stabilizing our 
industry, our mills must adjust pro- 
duction to meet demand, must cease 
the speculative manufacture of 
stock and should quote prices based 
on replacement costs to vield a rea- 
sonable net return on investments. 
To be able to do this it is manifestly 
imperative that we know when and 
where there is likelihood of over- 
production of any range of fabrics 
manufactured and this can be ef- 
fected only through knowledge of 
the quantities of such goods being 
made week after week, the accum- 
ulations of stocks and orders agains! 
such stocks. And this information 
can be obtained only through this 
statistical research now being con- 
ducted in co-operation with the As- 
socilahhion of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. Ut is true that 
the data is not yet complete nor 
does it include all classes of goods 
manufactured, but I submit that 
within the range of groups covered 
if is accurate, up-to-date and fairly 
representative of the volume of 
production of these groups, and 
therefore highly desirable. The 
plans now under way contemplate 
the extension and further perfect- 
ing of this information, so much so, 
I hope, as to permit of its general 
distribution—possibly through the 
columns of our ACMA Gazette—but 
until this is done it affords an addi- 
tional facility for use and service 
which in my judgment should not 
be overlooked. 

A strong and continuing effort 
was addressed during the. year to 
the maintenance of close relations 
with other associations, both within 
and without the industry, especially 
our affiliated State bodies. In the 
judgment of your secretary this is 
one of the major enterprises to 
which your Association should give 
and is giving increasing attention. 
There should be a keener and more 
real appreciation of the fact that 
no one branch of the industry can 
long prosper unless other divisions 
also enjoy fair business; that there 
is a practical, not a theoretical, in- 
lerdependence between the various 
sections and that our manufacturers 
should take the larger view of such 
problems. During the past year, 
vour secretary has been called into 
frequent conference on these and 
other related problems, and many 
calls have been received for infor- 
mation and data as to what other 
groups were doing and how they 
were handling such questions, to 
the end that co-operative effort 
migh the applied. With due and 
proper regard for confidences re- 
posed, such details were handled in 
a manner, which, I trust, was highly 
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advantageous to the industry as a 
whole. 

Today, your Association is work- 
ing hand in hand with the various 
State groups, with the Southern 
Textile Association, the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association, the sev- 
eral organizations of operating ex- 
ecutives, as well as with the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, the American Cotton As- 
sociation, and others affiliated with 
the textile industry. There has 
been an interchange of information 
with all of them, and valuable as- 
sistance has been rendéred, espe- 
cially on State taxation, workmen's 
compensation, hours of labor, work- 
ing conditions, etc. 

During the year, a number of im- 
portant conferences were held with 
officials of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other Government bodies, 
at which time officers or commit- 
tees from your Association sought 
to present the views of the mdus- 
try on various problems. Your sec- 
retary served again during the year 
as joint secretary of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and attended its various 
sessions as well as a number of the 
meetings of the National Industrial! 
Conference Board. 

In conclusion, I beg to express to 
President Vereen, Vice-President 
Patterson, Vice-President 
and the members of your Board of 
Governors, as well as to the chair- 
men and members of the various 
committees, my appreciation for the 
many courtesies and kindly consid- 
erations shown during the past year. 
Whatever success has been achiey- 
ed has been due to their generous 
co-operation so cheerfully and loy- 
ally given at all times. Gentlemen, 
I thank you. 


Gossett, 


The Situation 

Signs are not wanting in sundry 
industries that production has over- 
taken consumption. The result is 
that manufacturing operations are 
commencing to taper off, with indi- 
cations that curtailment ts likely to 
increase rather than to decrease in 
the next few months. 

It will soon be made clear whether 
manufacturers will attempt to stim- 
ulate production by reducing prices. 
Feeling is strong thal in most trades 
nothing constructive would be ac- 
complished by such a step and thal 
the best course to pursue is to stand 
pat on prices. A _ stand-pal policy 
would, of course, permit of more 
liquidation. 

Kasy money militates against dras- 
tic liquidation. And as there is no 
large unemployment, purchasing 
power in the aggregate is still very 
impressive and probably still abov: 
average. While stocks of goods in 
middlemen’s hands are small, cor- 
porate inventories were substantial 
at the year-end, 


lt is also being realized that the 
tremendous voiume of installmen! 
sales artificially stimulated consum- 
er demand last year. That pa: 
could not be expected to last. There- 
fore, a tull this year should spel! 
only readjustment, not deor-ssion. 
Boston News Bureau. 
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Bobbins and Spools 

Filling Bobbins---for plain and automatic 

looms 

al Warp Bobbins---Warp or filling 

: Twister Bobbins---solid or three piece 

: Speeder, Intermediate and Slubber Bobbins 

Skewers and Rolls 

. Warp and Twister Spools---plain or with 

metal shields 

| CHICOPEE, MASS. 
| Southern A gent 

A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. | 


TT 
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‘CROWN: 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the tex- 
file trade. 

Preferred because of its 
Every shipment the same. 
Produce a uniform size and finish. 

Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 

Our service department and research laboratory 
will gladivy assist in vour sizing and finishing 
problems. 

We manufacture Preal, 


high, uniform quality. 


other 


Powdered and 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, LTp., INc. 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids. Towa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
P. LL. Morrision, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 


burg, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 
c. T. Lassiter, Mass. 
N. 


Providence, R. 


Greensboro, 


J. H. Almand, Atianta, Ga. 
P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
MAY 21, 1926 


Three whole days and three nights in Washington 


Round trip fare from Charlotte $11.00 


Leave Charlotte 8:55 P. M. May 21. 
Arrive Washington 8:35 A. M., May 22. 


The First Excursion of the Season 


Tickets on sale May 21st, good to return on all regular 
trains (Except 37 and 38) so as to reach original starting 
point prior to midnight, May 25, 1926. 


BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL GAMES 
Washington Senators vs Detroit Tygers May 22. 
Washington Senators vs Philadelphia Athletics May 23. 


See Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson, Eddie Rommel, Sam Gray, 
Lefty Grove and other great stars in action. 


Fine time to visit the Nation’s Capitol, the many public 
buildings, Arlington National Cemetery, etc. 
Make your sleeping car reservations early. 


For further information call on any Southern Railway 
agent or address: 


R. H. Graham, D.P.A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| } North Carolina Popular | 
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Report of Traffic Committee 
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4% cents on fourth class. Atlanta 
to Spartanburg increased 2 cents on 
first class and reduced 7 cents on 
fourth class: Atlanta to Charlotte 
increased 19% cents on first class 
and 4 cents on fourth class. Rates 
creased 6% cents on first class, re- 
duced 13% cents on fourth class: 
Memphis to Spartanburg increased 
12% cents on first class, reduced 9% 
cents on fourth class; Memphis to 
Charlotte increased 12 cents on first 
class, reduced 8 cents on fourth 
class. Memphis to Atlanta reduced 
% cent on first class and 10 cents 
on fourth class; Cincinnati to Green- 
ville. increased 9 cents on first class, 
reduced 10 cents on fourth class: 
Cincinnati to Spratanburg increased 
3 cents on first class, reduced 13 
cents on fourth class; Cincinnati to 
Charlotte increased 15 cen'‘s on first 
class, reduced 6 cents on fourth 
class: Cinemnati to Atlanta. no 
change in first class. reduced 13 
cents on fourth class. Northbound 
rates, Greenville to Cincinnati re- 
duced 12 cents first class, 22% cents 
fourth class; Spartanburg to Cin- 
cinnati, reduced 18 cents first class. 
25% cents fourth glass: Charlotte to 
Cincinnati increased 22 cents first 
class, 9% cents fourth class. 

». If the new rates are made ef- 
fective on intrastate traffic in Geor- 
gia if would reduce -all rates for 
joint hauls, it would increase firs! 
class rates for all distances via sin- 
gie line hauls, it would 
fourth class rates for 
hauls up to 10 miles and decrease 
them for longer hauls within Geor- 
gia: in South Carolina it would re- 
duce all rates for joint hauls, in- 
crease first class for distances up to 
70 mules single line and reduce rates 
for greater distances, it would in- 
crease fourth class for distances“up 
lo 15 miles single line and reduce 
rates for greater distances within 
South Carolina; in North Carolina, 
if would increase all rates for single 
line hauls; it would increase first 
class for all joint line hauls, except 
a slight reduction between 45 and 
50 miles, it would increase fourth 
class for all joimt line hauls except 
reductions between 25 and 60 miles. 

To and from the East. 


increase 
single line 


The rates between eastern points 
und points in North Carolina are not 
involved. 


The rates to South Carolina 
Southern 


and 
points are generally de- 
creased. For example, all rail from 
New York to Greenville and Spar- 
tanburg first class increased % cent, 
fourth class reduced 14 cents (the 
new rates to and from the East will 
be on a group basis, for example, 
Spartanburg and Greenville will 
have the same rate to and from that 
territory); New York to Atlanta 
first rate reduced 15 cents. 
fourth class reduced 17 cents. No 
rail and water rates are prescribed 
from the East to Greenville and 
spartanburg territory, but the car- 
riers are left free to establish these 
lraes the same as or differentially 
less than the all rail rates. To A!t- 
luanta the first class rail and water 
rate from New York will be reduced 
|} cents, and fourth class reduced 
16 cents. (The above rates are sub- 


class 
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ject to reconsideration or modifica- 
tion after the commission’s decision 
in the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion now pending.) 
To and from C. F. A. Territory. 
The entire interterritorial class 
rate adjustment is held for further 
consideration following the commis- 
sion'’s decision in the Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation now pending but 
in the meantime through rates are 
prescribed much lower than com- 
binations now applicable. For ex- 
ample, the rates from Akron, Ohio, 
to Charlotte, first class reduced 22 
cents, fourth class, no change; 
Akron to Spartanburg first class re- 
duced 29% cents, fourth class, re- 
duced 23% cents: Akron to Atlanta 
first class reduced 42% cents, fourth 
reduced 33 cents. The new 
rates will also apply northbound 
and will generally mean even 
greater reductions im the north- 
bound rates. The new fourth class 
rate from Spartanburg to Akron 
will be 99 cents as compared with 
present commodity rate of 98 cents 


class 


on ecatton piece goods. The class 
rates from Chicago to Atlanta will 
he reduced 43% cents, first class, 
and 33% cents fourth class. Chicago 
io Spartanburg reduced 37% cents 
first class and 31% cents fourth 
class: Chicago to Charlotte reduced 
33% cents first class, 29% cents 
fourth class. 


These figures are based upon the 
use of actual mileage, although the 
commission permitted some flexibil- 
ity in the application of the scale 
such as publication of same rates 


from all points in the established 
group or industrial community. For 
example, the Atlanta District, Brr- 
mingham District, and also 
permitted the use of territorial 
groups of moderate extent for ap- 


plication. on the longer hauls. If 
the carriers avail themselves of this 
privilege, it might result in. some 
slight changes in the above figures 
in cases where the distances be- 
tween the points shown in these 
illustrations should be somewha!l 
different from the average distances 
to all points in the groups. 

The commission has indicated 
that when these new class rates are 
made effective, they would approve 
the cancellation of less than carload 
commodity rates. However, no 
blanket authority for such cancella- 
tion has been given and each ad- 
justment will have full considera- 
tion on its merits. 

No order was issued in connection 
with the report. The carriers have 
20 days in which to notify the com- 
mission whether they are now pre- 
pared to accept the modified find- 
ings and proceed at once in a spirit 
of co-operation with the work of 
carrying them into effect. 

Time will not permit us to do 
more than give you a general idea 
of the more important items in 
which all Southern mills are inter- 
ested. No doubt we have burdened 
your president, Mr. Vereen, and 
especially the chairman of your 
Traffic Committee, Captain Smyth, 
and your Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Adams, with detailed reports of ac- 
tivities growing out of hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, State Commissions, Rate 


and Classification Commmittees and 
conferences with 


rate checks and 
railroad officials. 
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John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. 
Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 
Manchester—England 


_ ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Also Proprietors of Curtis Sons, & Co., Manchester, England 
Every Machine from Pickers to Mules 


The'latest models of 


The Nasmith Combing Machines 


will produce from 15 per cent to 18 per cent more than the 
original machine from the same weight lap and at the same 
speed. 


These models have a greater cleaning power because of readjust- 


ments in the top comb, its point and angle of entry and depth of 
penetration. 


The movement of parts has been reduced and other changes have 
eliminated or cut down the duration of stoppage and made the 
control of waste more exact. 


All of these advantages and more will be explained by 


Herbert Harrison 
Sole Agent United States and Canada for 


John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. 


Boston Office Charlotte Office 
49 Federal Street 1219 Johnston Building 
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. 


Your Property is protected 


Many 


behind this fence 


southern 


cotton and textile Ruilt of copper -bearing steel or 

lis have installed Page Fence to Armeo-Ingot Iron (the latter exclu- 
protect their property from intrusion sive with Page) galvanized after the 
and to extend uninterrupted use of fabric is woven with a uniform, heavy 
their grounds to the property line. coat of zinc, Page Fence will resist 
Pag: Wire Link Fence will stand corrosion. 
guard faithfully 24 hours a day over 
— property—at low cost for main- Write or phone us for interesting 
enance, 


PAGE 


literature. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


Practical Cost Accounting 
for Cotton Manufacturers 
Continued from Page 14) 


Were you to contract to make 
either of these visits again, probably 
you would be much more concerned 
to know the cost at which you could 
make one of them again. 

As practical mill men you are in- 
Lerested in practical ways to arrive 
at reliable costs of your products. 
You desire to know not only what 
your goods have cost but what the 
fabrics are costing to manufacture 
Loday and should cost to make next 
week. 


To serve these purposes, four 
kinds or phases of cost data are 
needed: 


(1) Historical costs, recorded af- 
ter the article has been completed; 

2) Current costs of the fabrics in 
process; 

3) Replacement costs, to manu- 
facture the same article again pres- 
ently: 

4) Future costs of manufacture, 
under predicted or assumed condi- 
lions. 


Any and all of these should be 
available to the progressive man- 
ager. 


It is apparent that there would be 
some relation between these costs 
and that, therefore, there should be 
a common base. Such a base is 
readily available. Its elements may 
be found lying around in your mill 
in the shape of various data or 
knowledged possessed by individ- 
uals, in readiness for you to assem- 
ble them into a basic file of standard 
costs for each individual construc- 
tion of fabric. 

At the mention of the word 
“standard” there are undoubtedly 
some who would like to say, “There 
is no such thing!” Experience, how- 
ever, has demonstrated not only 
that standards can be established 
for any kind of manufacture, but 
further that reasonably accurate 
standards will prove satisfactory in 
practice, 

Keeping definitely in view our 
objective—to ascertain costs of 
any individual fabric—how may you 
go about setting up these basic 
standard costs, and make them 
serve your purposes? Normal stand- 
ards will represent and express nor- 
mal expenditures under normal 
conditions. They should be set up 
with consideration for the business 
prospects of the individual mill, be- 
cause practical commercial capacity 
enters into costs. If a mill may be 
expected to operate normally at an 
average of 80 per cent of its possible 
capactiy running 55 hours per week, 
its standards should be compiled to 
include expenditures necessary to 
normal condition of operation. 

It will be convenient to assemble 
the normal operating expense into 
a mill operating budget, so appor- 
tioned that a fair share of the whole 
cost may be allotted to each depart- 
ment of the mill. The departmental! 
operating expense may then be re- 
duced to a normal expense charge 
for each producing unit, per card- 
day, per hundred spindle-days, per 
specific loom-day, etc. 

The budget of mill expense estab- 
fishes the first basic standard. The 
actual charges are to be collected 
in similar manner and compared to 
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this standard will then clearly show 
the control being exercised over 
current expenditures. 


The second basic standard to be 
established is the standard produc- 
tion. Standards should be estab- 
lished for the quantity of output to 
be delivered for every operation 
from each unit of equipment when 
running on any given size or kind 
of product. 

The third basic standard should 
represent the direct labor cost for 
the machine operators; which is no! 
to be included in the mill expense, 
all such labor is directly em- 
ployed to produce specific products. 
When much of the direct labor is 
on piece work, the scale of wages 
may be converted into standard di- 
rect labor costs for each operation. 
When direct labor is paid by the 
day, the day rates, through division 
by the standard production, may be 
reduced to the standard direct labor 
costs. 

The fourth basic standard would 
furnish information as to the opera- 
tion expense cost per unit of any 
product. These standard expense 
costs are determined by dividing the 
normal operating expense rates, 
first mentioned, by the standard 
production rates, second mentioned. 

Thus, a standard rate file, with a 
page for each operation showing 

1) the quantities of production per 
unit-day, (2) the direct labor costs 
per pound, and (3) the normal ex- 
pense costs per pound, becomes the 
underlying structure for practical 
cost determination. 

Such a-file is outstandingly prac- 
tical and focuses pertinent facts in 
a manner easily understandable by 
anyone with practical mill experi- 
ence. Standards may be prepared 
for any numbers possible to run, in 
addition to those usually made. A 
collection of such standard rates 
would represent the accumulation 
of the best knowledge available. 
Once determined, they should re- 
main without further repetitive cal- 
culations as long as the same oper- 
ating conditions apply. 

These standard rates are used for 
two purposes: (1) to determine 
standard costs of individual fabrics, 
and (2) to measure the output of 
each department. Deferring, for the 
moment, consideration of the for- 
mer, let us note some of the ad- 
vantages of standard rates to meas- 
ure the output of each department. 

Would you like to sit in your of- 
fice and each week receive an au- 
thoritative statement showing how 
the actual costs in every departmen! 
are comparing with standards? 
Some mill executives are doing this 
now, keeping before them a record 
of the effectiveness of each depart- 
ment. The report may show the 
carding costs to be jumping to 1.10, 
which is 10 per cent above standard. 
The manager calls the superintend- 
ent and finds the latter has already 
been in touch with the overseer and 
can now assure the manager that 
the costs will be back to normal this 
week. 

In one instance, the overseers 
were advised to see how much they 
could reduce their actual labor 
costs, compared to standard. In a 
very few weeks their labor costs 
were being held at five per cent less 
than was formerly the rule. This 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
| JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
JOHN MACADAM, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


Joseph Bancroft Sons Co. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and 
Fimshers Cotton Piece Goods 


Wilmington, Del. 


Joun Bancrort, Jr. 7 New York Office 
Sales Mgr. | 290 Broadway 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


iInoerporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. 


Ne. 844 
Samples and Catalog upon Request 


The Meanest Spot 


to remove from cloth is a grease spot. 


vanish with the application of 


SPOTSGO 


We'll prove it with a FREE SAMPLE on request. 
There’s a Mill Supply Jobber Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 
29-49 Norfolk Ave. 


But spots on your 
goods caused by oil or grease-splash quickly and completely 


Boston, Mass. 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP insures UNIFORM DROP WIRES. 
Send us a 
State finish 


They're FREE FROM BURRS—will not cut the threads. 
sample or drawing—we will send you a quotation. 
desired—Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rustproof. 

THE GREIST MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JAMES McCABE, Box 573, Greenville, 8. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
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was done without any pressure on 
the part of the mill management. 

In another instance the labor in 
one department was discovered to 
be consistently higher than stand- 
ard. As there was no apparent rea- 
son therefor, a detailed check was 
made and it was found that a por- 
tion of the payroll was being padded 
by a dishonest employee. 

“These experiences, while of direct 
interest to the management, are 
usually of secondary importance 
when one sees the eagey/tnterest of 
the overseers to have their efforts 
properly brought before the super- 
intendent and the management. 
Standards based on practice furnish 
a bond for common understanding 
and better co-operation. 

Reverting now to the use of 
standard eosts to obtain the actual 
eosts of products, an analysis of 
each fabric is patently necessary to 
determine the technical specifica- 
tions for manufacture. The same 
specifications, when properly ex- 
tended at the correct standard cost 
rates, furnish the standard cost of 
making each fabric. The details of 
such costs may be readily compar- 
ed with the actual costs and the 
differences studied. 

Through a simple system of ac- 
counting, any ordinarily bright 
clerk can record the actual expend- 
itures as compared to the corre- 
sponding standards at basic stand- 
ard rates. In this way, experience 
develops data to show how the ele- 
ments of cost, i. e., materials, labor 
and expense, vary from the stand- 
ards established. These variances, 
expressed as cost ratios, may then 
be applied to the standard cost of 
any individual construction’ to 
promptly convert that standard into 
a current actual costs. 

The ease and simplicity with 
which such data can be obtained 
largely depends upon the soundness 
and practicality of the system used. 
Any clerk can obtain these results 
provided he follows a scientifically 
designed system properly installed. 
Engineering and mechanical skill 
are required to design and construct 
an automobile, but an inexperienced 
operator can soon learn to drive it. 
Equally so, particular experience is 
required to inaugurate a _ satisfac- 
tory cost plan, even though its oper- 
ation may be comparatively simple. 

At this point, | would like to call 
your attention to certain troubles 
commonly encountered in the use 
of costs obtained by other methods 
and indicate how these troubles dis- 
appear when costs are predicated 
on normal standards, as by the 
method being explained. 

A little knowledge may often 
prove more disastrous than none. 
One thing that prevents mill men 
from knowing their real costs is the 
common recourse to averages. What 
would you think of a mill manager 
who averaged data applying to tire 
goods and ginghams? Some depart- 
mental situations almost as bad may 
exist in your mill. 

In the early days of mill costs, 
somebody devised an “average cost 
per average yarn number.” If you 
have one of those things, I recom- 
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mend that you cremate it so as to 
leave no trace. There are probably 
more cost crimes committed through 
associations with that “average per 
average” than in any other way. 
Why compute average costs at spe- 
cific conditions that are never prop- 
erly indicated even by the average 
yarn number? You can determine 
the practical costs for each yarn 
number. 

Every mill man has had experi- 
ence with costs that sometimes fluc- 
tuated surprisingly. There is a 
traditional belief that costs vary 
somewhat in the inverse proportion 
lo. production volume. It is com- 
monly expressed that costs go down 
as production goes up. While this 
is true, when recourse is had to 
averages of expenditures spread 
over a fluctuating output, the re- 
sulting figures distort costs and de- 
stroy much of their usefulness. 

Can you hold a superintendent 
responsible for costs based upon 
business volume over which he has 
no control? It is obvious that costs 
depend upon economy of expendi- 
lures and rate of production. A 
superintendent can regulate a cost 
per available spindle and a produc- 
lion per spindle used. Useful cost 
data must therefore show the cost 
lo produce from the equipment act- 
ually used. 

Profits should show the gain due 
fo manufacture at normal condi- 
tions and the gain or loss due to 
operating at conditions other than 
normal. Then the management will 
be in a position to control the man- 
ufacturing costs and to observe the 
effect on profits of capacity used. 
Modern accounting, with practical 
costs predicted on normal standards, 
will distinguish between profit from 
manufacture and profit from vol- 
ume of operations. 

The textile business is highly 
competitive. Mills catering to any 
Class of trade continue to report 
“spotty” conditions of prosperity at 
differing degrees of operation. What 
can you expect when mills operat- 
ing at 90 per cent capacity are quot- 
ing prices which should be possible 
only when operating at 130 per cent 
capacity? I hardly need to point 
out to you that this has a tendency 
lo disorganize the market and in- 
flict harm upon the industry as a 
whole. Some of the busy mills are 
going to fall far short of their ex- 
pected profits. Vital decisions relat- 
ing to costs and profits are being 
made by the executives of many 
mills upon guesswork under com- 
petitive pressure. They are playing 
—gambling—with facts not clearly 
seen. 

Nor can we expect the abnormally 
large profits attainable from the 
manufacture of certain fabrics to 
remain available indefinitely. News 
of such profits travels fast and in- 
vites competition. You have seen 
plenty of examples of this kind, 
such as wide sheetings, dimity, etc. 

It seems fairly obvious that tex- 
tile manufacturing has reached a 
stage where the subject of costs is 
of leading importance to the indus- 
try as a whole. Management must 
give some thought to the morrow 
in order to prevent competition 
from governing their business. 

As an example of excessive com- 
petition, I would ecall attention to 
the mill that unwarrantedly in- 
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creases its proportion of the busi- 
ness at the expense of the trade as 
a whole. In a particular instance 
that came to my attention recently, 
a mill manager went after business 
by quoting prices away under those 
of his competitors. His orders piled 
up, while his competitors, hot and 
squirming, debated whether to fol- 
low his lead. The price cutter de- 
clared he had intentionally broken 
the market because he believed 
there would not be enough business 
for all, and he had figured how 
much he could cut his costs and 
unit expenses by running full time. 
What recourse had his competitors? 
They were compelled to bring prices 
down somewhat to keep him from 
cornering the market The more 
conservative talked quality, deliv- 
ery, responsibility, ete., to the trade. 
But the manager who tries to cut 
an economically balanced market 
will, sooner or later, get into tron- 
ble, for his acts are like boomerangs 
returning to their source. Vendors 
will beeome cautious as to the price 
raider’s credit and bankers as to his 
loans. Meanwhile, the other mills 
in the line suffer. The market ts 
disorganized and buyers remember 
the day. 

Another type of mill always to be 
reckoned with its the small mill 
which has no cos! system or definite 
plan other than to trail the markel 
and quote prices under a recognized 
leader. Such a mill has a bearish 
effect upon the market. Often these 
mills may show a low return per 
-pindle, per loom, ete, 


When a mill fails to show a fair 
return, two mam reasons are often 
assigned: (1) Excessive competition 
in volume and price m specific lines, 
and (2) lack of proper market for 
the profitable output possible from 
the equipment. 


Why should you restrict your mill 
(oO a single line of activity? Why 
not diversify into several lines and 
place yourself in a position at all 
limes prepared to accept orders for 
(he stronger and more profitable 
lines? To diversify safely it is ab- 
solutely essential that you know 
vour costs: not some average costs, 
but real, honest, individual con- 
struction costs. You must know 
these goods before you take the 
contraets and not afterwards. To 
obtain real costs, there is no better 
method than the normal standard 
cost plan I have described. 


The man who sticks to a contin- 
ious quality of staples has little lee- 
Way for profits: in faet, he trades 
high profits for easy continuity. On 
‘he other hand, a hustler is needed 
‘oO follow the market closely and 
search out the profitable orders for 
fabrics, which are almost! going beg- 
king because many mill men have 
NO idea of the possible profits. In 
inany of these fabrics of newer ideas 
‘nd for newer uses, big profits are 
often hidden. Therein lies the op- 
borlunity to steer your sales organi- 
zation so as to bring in the profit- 
able fabries while they are most 
protitable. 


Lack of adequate market is large- 
'y an economic problem, requiring 
special consideration. This must be 
due: 1} as to whether or not the 
‘ndividual mill is obtaiming its fair 
/roportionate. share of the total 
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business, and (2) as to how the total 
business may properly be increased. 
It is right here that such an Asso- 
ciation as yours may be most useful 
in studying the needs of the indus- 
try with respect to its capacity and 
its market. 

While business may be extended 
by lowering prices, there is a prac- 
tical limitation to such extension. 
Since the World War, our national 
productive capacity has been 80 ex- 
panded that deliberate price lower- 
ing, solely to obtain sales volume, 1s 
most dangerous. Means must not be 
viewed as ends. Management mus! 
secure reasonable volume atl rea- 
sonable profits, rather than exces- 
sive volume at the sacrifice of prof- 
its. 


The use of modern cost account- 
ing will be found to be most highly 
developed by the highest grade of 
management. The promise of the 
textile industry rests today in the 
hands of managers who are artists 
in their line: who insist on knowing 
all the facts of eosts and operations, 
so that they may be ever alert for 
opportunity to increase their suc- 
cess and the prosperity of thetr 
mills. 


The possibilities are there! The 
manager who truly knows his real 
costs and properly utilizes all the 
opportunities in mill operation is 
the man who will lead his chosen 
field. 


Report of National Committee. 
Continued from Page 12) 


to let the public share in the pros- 
perity of industry, and particularly 
of reductions in costs by way of 
improved methods and increasingly 
efficient operations. I can not share 
in the new pronouncement of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
which is, in effect, to divide the 
result of such economies among 
those who produce them, capital or 
labor or both. Nor can I eoneur in 
the demand for the continued short- 
ening of the industrmal work-day 
and to the continued demand for 
increased industrial wages. I have 
discussed this farmer-labor propo- 
sition at some length because it is 
not only a vital factor interfering 
with the stabilization of prosperity 
in our country but because of the 
approaching biennial Congressional 
elections and the appearance in the 
press of so-called farmer-labor de- 
mands upon the candidates, ques- 
tionnaires relating to which include 
very definite and pointed queries as 
to a candidate's attitude on reduced 
hours of labor, increased wages and 
the like for the industrial worker, 
but contain only vague questions of 
an exceedingly nebulous and chi- 
merical nature looking to the far- 
mer’s relief. 


In conclusion, we cannot overlook 
the pertinence of the international 
labor unions in backing the labor 
unions of Great Britain im their 
great strike against the public. And 
farmers may well pause and reflect 
upon the instructions of the British 
labor leaders to their forces to make 
special efforts to tie up perishable 
food supplies and the necessities of 
life. The most despotic autocrat in 
the work today is by no means MVus- 
solimi! 
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ECONOMY 


To power users there is no equipment of more 
vital interest than 


LEATHER BELTING 


It is the Main Artery between Power and 
Production. 


“Akron Belting” meets 
insures full speed 


every requirement, and 
and unit capacity. 


Buy AKRON to reduce operating cost! 


Manufactured only by 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


U.S. A. 


Representatives: 


Central District 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. 0. Box 241 
Greenville, S. C. 


Southern District 


M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BLACKMER 


ROTAR 


Capacities from 
3G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


PUMPS 


fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices 


284 Peachtree 8t.. 
Atianta, Ga. 

709 Title Bidg.. 
Baltimore. Md. 

428 Old South Bidg.. 
Boston, Mass. 

52 W. Chippewa &t. 
Buffalo. N 

608 So. Dearborn Bt., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
1505 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1320 Starks Blde.. 
Louteville. Ky. 

429 Broadway. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 

549 Plymouth Bidg.. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

711 Ferguson Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1516 Pine St.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

693 Mission St.. 

San Francisco. Calif. 
Stearns-Rogers Manvn- 
facturing Company, 


Chicago, Il. 306 Wells Fargo Bide.. Denver. Colo 
1847 Book Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
Detroit. Mich. 71 Murray St London Concrete Ma- 


408 Austin St., 
Houston, Texas 


4026 Boulevard Place, Bids. 


chinery Company, 
London, Ont. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPAN 


GRAND RAPIDS ( 


FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Cotton Goods 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mille, An 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton lis, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


derson Cotto 
Poulan Cotton Mile 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


— 


| 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8S. C.., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall. Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Millis, 
Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C 


New York.—The demand for cot- 
ton goods was slightly better last! 
week, bul continued below normal! 
and below the volume of produc- 
tion. Some further revisions were 
made on wide sheetings and manu- 
facturers of 4-4 bleached goods are 
expected to make price revisions 
this week. Print cloths for delivery 
in June were slightly lower. A 
moderate business for May delivery 
was reported. In the wash goods 
lines, business has been very unsat- 
isfactory, many converters showing 
a tendency to foree goods on the 
market for any price they would 
bring. Even on the style in best 
demand, it has been hard for sellers 
to keep prices on a_ satisfactory 
basis. 

There was a little better business 
done on printed goods following 
manufaeturers’ announcement that 
they would accept business “on 
memorandum. Trade in_ colored 
goods was slow, with scattered sales 
of ginghams wanted for prompt de- 
livery. Sales of rayon and cotton 
mixtures continued fairly active for 
small orders for prompt delivery. 

There was a further decrease in 
production and mills both East and 
South increased their curtailment 
schedules. The movement to curtail 
begun among the cloth mills in 
South Carolina was spread to many 
mills in North Carolina and Georgia, 
the average curtailment heing 
around 25 per cent. This polhey ts 
expected to have a beneficial effect 
on the market as soon as if has time 
to be felt. 

In print cloths a few centers re- 
ported some fair sales of spot and 
nearby 64x60s at 75 cents: others 
found the interest very limited. 
June goods were available at one- 
half, although not all centers would 
consider this-price. Sales of spot 
and nearby 68x72s at 85% cents and 
this was the nominal quotation on 
later deliveries. In 72x76, most cen- 


ters quote 9% cents. Some further 


sales of spot and nearby 80 squares 
were reported at 10% cents: there 
were reports that af this price there 
had been sume quiet trading at the 
opening of the week. Reports of 
confidential trading were also heard 
in connection with other construc- 
fions. 


Through most of the week sheet- 
ing business was featureless, but 
some centers were reporting a fair 
number of medium sized orders. On 
Thursday and Friday. there was 
trading in late shipments of 36-inch, 
40x40, 6.15 yard on the basis of 5% 
cents. The interest came from a 
limited source, but if was under- 
stood that more than a million vards 
were sold for delivery August 
through October, representing cov- 


ering on bag orders. While there 
were reports that some goods were 
obtained at three-quarters this side 
of August, it was not generally pos- 
sible to secure good makes at under 
seven-eighths. Some business in the 
44x40 count was put through at 6 
cents, nearby delivery. 

Spots of ordinary hard twist voiles 
have been cleaned up for the pres- 
ent. Buyers in search of yardage 
have frequently been unsuccessful 
in obtaining required quantities. 

There was a fair demand for tire 
fabric, the market on 23s 5-3 ply 
having eased to 44 cents. Various 
producers are beginning to be con- 
cerned about getting new business 
to keep their full equipment run- 
ning through the third quarter of 
the current year. Square woven 
demand has slowed down with les- 
sened interest in tires-made of the 
construction. 

Trading in the print cloth mar- 
ket continued moderafe, the only 
new feature being the fact there 
were some ridiculously low bids 
heard and which mills refused to 
consider. Surgical houses have ta- 
ken large quantities of goods during 
the week and some spots are now 
being cleaned at previously report- 
ed quotations. A few sateens have 
heen picked up on the basis of. 11%, 
for 4.37. The plain numbers in wide 
and narrow goods continue quiet. 

So far as the immediate market 
is coneerned, there is undoubtedly 
an imereased belef that current 
prices on many cloths are low based 
upon present cotton. There are cer- 
tain numbers, in fact, which seem 
io be riding very close to cost, and 
some considered under cost. Yet 
mere price has not figured as the 
prime factor in the minds of buyers 
during recent weeks; their conserv- 
ufism has to a large extent reflected 
au need for finished goods business. 
It is when co'ton is discussed thal 
buvers manifest their lack of confi- 
dence and the better crop weather 
of the last few days has strength- 
ened the belief of those who look 
for another large crop and conse- 
quent lower prices. 

Cotton goods prices were: quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 56 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s o% 
Gray gds., 33%-in., 64x64s Ry 
Gray goods, 3¥-in., GSxs82s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11 

Brown sheet ngs, 3-yard 12% 
Brown sheelings, 4-yard 10) 

Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Ticking, 8-oz. 21 az 

Denims 


Staple ginghums, 27-in. 

Kid finished cambrics 8% 
Dress ginghams 12%016% 
Standard prin‘s gly, 


southeastern Selling Agency) 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Uklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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a The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The 


yarn mar- 


ket continued s'ow durine the week. 
e treading was reported except 
that e vering on filling-in orders. 
Prices remoined on practically the 


same b sis as during ‘he previous 


week. Inquiry for earded weaving 
varns was slightly better than for 


knitting varns. Prices offered spin- 
ners were usually too low to result 
in bus.ness. A few scattered 
for delivery from six to eight weeks 
ahead were reported. 

that the 
yarn 


sales 


Reports imedicate 
being earned by 
are extremety small, 
carrying only a 


stocks 
CONSUIMerS 
many of them 
fraction of their 
usual stotks. This is taken to indi- 
cate a good potential demand for 
varns, although it is problematical 
when it will develop into actual 
business. The eontinued unfavora- 
ble cotton developments mean that 
varn buyers will continue to delay 
purchases as fast as possible, 

Quotations show considerable ir- 
regularity and the lists published in 
this market are generally regarded 
ts nominal. The hetter quality 
varns are commanding a premium 
of a cent a pound or more over the 
ordimary quantities. 

Curtailment of production is 
cradually increasing and is expected 
io reach drastic proportions by the 
end of this month unless there is 
an unexpected change in the situa 

Published quotations in this mar- 
vet were as follows: 


Southern Two-ply Chain Warps. 


Ss 30 
30%a3l 
2s 31 
16s 33 
341%4a35 
a 

10s 41 
10s 51 ab2 
408 ex 58 
Os 67 ass 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

Xa 29 a 
10s 30 a 
12s 31 
14s 32 
16s 32 
«48 
37 44a38 
20s 40 %a‘4l 
a 
{Ge 61 a52 
10s ex 58 a60 
66 aé6i 
ite 77 a 
‘inged Carpet 8 and 4-ply 26 a27 
Carpet 8 and 4-ply 30 a3! 

: Pert Waste Insulated Yarn. 

HS, -ply of a 
‘Ss. 2, 3 and 4-ply 25 25% 
Us, t-ply and 3-ply 27 a 
2-ply 27%4a28 
2-ply 30 ad 
“0s, 2-ply 32 a 
381.a39 

Southern Single Chain Wan 
lOs 30 a 

28 
32 a 
33 a 
208 3414035 
~ 58 
408 41 a 
{Ns 51 ab2 
Southern Single Skeins. 

8 29 a 
30 a 
10s 31 a 
$1iga 

S 
6s 
208 84 a 
36 
ove 


Southern Frame Cones. 


SS 29 a 
10s 29 
12s 30 
148 20%a 
16s 3. 
18s 3liea 
20s $2 
22s 338 
24s 34 Ca 
26s 35 
° 6s 35 a 
28s 
36 a 
20s 
40s 48%a 


* Tying In. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 


Two-Ply. 
16s 51 a 
20s 53 a 
20s 58 a 
26s 63 a 
4Cs 65 a67 
70 
60s 75 
70s 85 aks 
. 1 05a 
Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 
10s 40 a 
12s 41 a. 
14a 42 a 
16s 43 a 
18s 44 a 
20s 45 a 
22s 46 ad7 
248 49 a 
26s 
ORs 50 a 
208 53 a 
22s 54 a 
34s 56 abd7 
26s 59 a 
60 a 
40e 61 a 
50s 69 a70 
60s 75 aio 
70s 85 
80s 1 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


20s . 48 a 
22s 49 a 
24s 50 a 
30s 54 a 
36s 57 a 
40s 61 a 
45s 68 a 
50s 73 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 35 a 
12s 86 a 
14s 37 «6a 
20s 38 a 
22s 41 a 
228 41 a 
° bs 45 a 
IRs 
30s 49 a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

Conditions in the varn market re- 
main unchanged, with 
prices af an advance over 
quotations. 


reported 


If the spinners adhere to ther 
poliey of regulsting. their opera- 
tions solely by the volume of busi- 


quoting based on re- 
placement value on the day's cotton 
quotations, and refrain from 
cumulating s'ocks, the market 
he stimulated, and satistactory busi- 
ness result. 

The presen’ renge of prices fig- 
ured on today’s cotton quotations tis 
materially below replacement val- 
ues. The policy of hand to mouth 
purchases resulfs in orders of but 
small quantities and at 
periods Business in 


ness prices 


volume Is 


hardly likely to materialize for the 
next sixty days: if, however, the 
spinners continue conservative 


operations and practice curtailment, 
the level of prices will improve and 
the demand will be stimulated. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
| FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
(AUTOMATIC SPOOLE SPOOLERS _HIGH SPEED WARPERS 5 


—_ 


spinners’ 


irregular 


An Ounce of Prevention is 


Worth a Pound of Cure 


One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
any cure. 


THE USE OF 


Gum Tragasol 
IS 100% PREVENTION 
WHY? 


Because it increases the tensile strength— 
stops chafing—stops shedding. This means 
increased loom protuction—detter cloth and 
larger sales. 


Eliminates Dusting. Keeps Goods to 
Standard Weight. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


: 
A) Ly 
| 
| 
| 
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For Sale Cheap 

3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- 
ers, 4%” ring, 5%” gauge, 100 
spindles each, adjustable tra- 
verse. 

3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- 
ers, 4%” ring, 5%” gauge, 136 
spindles each, adjustable tra- 
verse. 

These twisters built in 1914 and 
not run over one-half the time 
since. Sufficient amount of bob- 
bins to be sold with the twisters. 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

904 Realty Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 


Salesman Wanted 


Leading textile chemical concern 
wants a salesman for Southern 
territory to demonstrate and sell 
sizing and finishing materials. 
Give full details in first letter 
concerning present employment, 
experience, age and references. 
Address Box XXX, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariatte, N. C. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 


POLK DIRECTORY SLOG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. & 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 


To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—’” 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


—— 
rage 

z LOOM PICKERS «ad 
3 


ae 
mt 


LOOM HARNESSES 


a 
€ 


= 


TRADE MARK 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 


dad 


Leather Loom Piokers 


Duck Lue Straps 


&. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Chartotte, N. C 


Established 1868 


J 
Dobby Cords 
— 
a 
| Heference 
Book 
‘AD NIE | 
: 
= @ 
\ 
Catalog = 
No. 55 
a Get Business by Mail | 
= 
=> i> 
Bl 
Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ie 
ie = 
Rates 
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his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 
ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment JOSEPH NE WBURGER, President 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau D. W. BROOKS. Vice-President 


connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. . *Siradng 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
WANT iti as -chanic. WANT OBI tIO srintende or 
Twelve Pe can tire NORMAN MONA GHA N, Secy- Trew 


good references. No. 4856. ducks, cords, hosiery yarns and ply 


EMPLOYMENT RUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a smal! advertisement for two 
weeks. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 


yarns. Can give best of references. Nv. 
WANT position as superintendent of yarn 4904. 
mill, white or colored work. Have had > 


20 years experience on knitting yarn, Ww ANT position as superintendent of 
mostly colored. Have held present yarn or cloth mill. Long experience in 
place 12 years. Married, have family. good mills and would handle either 
Goode references, No. 45557. place in satisfactory manner. Gocd 


references No. 4906. 
WANT position as roller cover. Have — 
had 20 years experience in this work rj 
and can produce excellent results. Good WANT position as overseer weaving. 


references No. 4888 Long practical experience and cai r 
operate all make s of looms on efficient 
WANT position as designer or assistant manner. Best of references. No. 4900. 
superintendent in fancy goods. mili. > 


Graduate of textile college, 3 years in WANT position as overseer wanna. 
various departments. Good references. Would accept night job. Now employ- INCORPORATED) 
No. 4889. ed as second hand. Age 33, and can 


ae xive excellent references. No. 4907. 

WANT position as cloth room overseer 
by young man 26 years old, 6 years ex- WANT position as overseer carding or 
perience in dimity and fancy cloths. second hand in large room, or aight 
Excellent references. No. 4590. carder. Give first class references from M so 

~--- present employers. No. 4908. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
handle spinning room in efficient man - WANT position as overseer carding or , 


" ; spinning, or both. Practical, experienc- 
st class references. No. 4891. St 
eri First cla . ed man who has long record of satis- 


ithe rea vi lactory service. No. 4909. Mi D lt tt S 4 
ississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


and can keep reom producing on eco- WANT position as i acial hand in spin- 
nomical basis. A-1 references. No. 4892. ning. Have had 6 years in spinning. 
Age 21, married and can get results 

WANT position as superintendent, carder with he coca No. 4910. 


or carder and spinner in yarn mill or $$ 
plain weave mill. Now employed as WANT position 


as roller coverer, Mill 
spinner. Age 56. 1. C. S. graduate. job preferred. Will go anywhere in 
Good references. No. 2593. South. High class workman. Hest of ) | 
references. No. 4950. 
Practical man of long experience and SR 
can get excellent results. First class ANT position as overseer carding; 25 ea 
references No. 4894 years experience, age 4/, married and <a 
‘ho can produce results. Now employ- 
WANT position as overseer large card 
room or as overseer carding and spin- ed. Excellent references. No. 4911. 
ning. Age 26, I. C. 5. graduate in card- 
ing and spinning. Now employed as WANT position as superintendent, or Ze WO é Zi ben 
carder and spinner. Been on present overseer carding or spinning. Have 
job 4 years and will guarantee satis- long experience as overseer and under- ————— 
faction. Could handle place as super- stand office work. Good references. 
intendent of small yarn mill No. 4596. No, Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0008 
WANT position as superintendent or WANT position as overseer carding; 14 
manager. Practical mill man with ex- years experience. Making good on pres- S . B . T A N N E R ; J R . 
cellent training in good mills. Would ent job but _ have good reasons for 
appreciate opportunity of corresponding echanging. No. 4913. Cotton 
with mill needing high class man. No. —___- 
4897. WANT position | as superintendent of 
eA en small mill, or cpinner in large mill. CHARLOTTE, N. C 
WANT position as. superintendent or Long experience in good mills. Can 
overseer weaving in large mill. L. C. 38. come on short notice. First class ref- Representing 
graduate. Qualified to handle either erences. No. 4914. NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
job. Good references. No. 4898. 
WANT position as superintendent Now Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
WANT position as overseer weaving. have superintendent's place, but wish 
Plain or fancy goods. Fifteen years better position. Experienced, reliable aie ea 
experience, mainly on fancy goods. — of good a and am first class 
references. No. 4899. mill man. Good references. No. 4915. yE: . 
| William and York Wilson W. J. BRITTON & CO 
WANT position as overseer weaving on WANT position as bookkeeper, shipping . . : 
sheetings, print cloths, drills, osna- clerk or office man. Age 28 and have Incorporated O 
burgs, bagging, toweling, plain white had good experience. ‘irst class ref- TT 
satins or mohair. Have had 21 years erences. No. 4916. Cotton Brokers co N 
in weaving, 5 years as overseer, 8 years 
as fixer and 8 as night overseer. Age WANT position as overseer card ng or IVERS ENDERS STAPLE 
graduate Good references. spinning, pre = spinning, am good Rock Hill, R B and 
ro. 4900. carder. IL. C. 8. course in carding ani 
spinning; 19 years experience. | Now Representing reliable shippers 105 8S. Front St. 
NT position as master mechanic or mployed but Wish to change. Excel- ; 
electrician. Experienced on both steam lent references. No. 4917. throughout the cotton belt 3 Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A 
and electric drive, and can give satis- — — 
faction. Good references. No. 4901. WANT position as superintendent. High 
class, educated man who has held high 
WANT position as overseer weaving, position with important mills. Now 
either plain or fancy work, and am employed, but would like to correspond EM QO ~ LOO A ESS 0 NY 
experienced on dobby and Jacquard with large mill needing superintendent M N M H RN C MPA 
work. Now employed on job I have or manager. No. 4918 
run satisfactorily for 3 years, but wish = ——_——_____ The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americs 
another place. No. 4902. WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
My experience covers wide range of Loo Reed 
WANT ‘position as overseer weaving. fabrics and | can get quality production m Har ness and ) 
refer Southern mill Now employed at the right cost. Excellent references > . 
aa weaver, 56 years on present job. Am from past and present employers. No. Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Eiving satisfaction but wish larger 4919. . 
palee. cxperienced on drills, twilils, WANT position as overseer carding and Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
ducks, sateens, sheetings, towels, spinning or superintendent. Have had H dles 
ro and fancy ginghams. Twelve long experience as carder and spin- 
ears as overseer, age %38. Married, ner and as second hand and overseer. | AWRE 
sober, reliable and good manager. No. Competent reliable man of good habits. NCE, MASS. 
4903. Good references. No. 4920. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Enginee Co. 
Cramer © 
R Humidifier and Ventilating Co 


Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BH. 
Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Sacu-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearin 
Charles Bond Company. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
tex Engineering Corp. 

Bands and Tape— . 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. HBntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
5. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Beit Lacing— 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Poxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engneering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral 

Borne, Secrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 

Textiie Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ince. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C.. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. SS. & Bon Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Beits and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain. Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systems— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 

— «See tiumidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. BS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Mac hine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Bosson & Lane. 

tiart Products Corp. 

KE. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., Ine. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mig. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

Roy, B. 8., & Son Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 


Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoits— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Wo. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 

Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

———see Architects and Mill Engineers 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Packs-Cramer Co. 

Engines( Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
—— also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciailties— 
Robers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & ©Co., Inc. 
Korne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Produc ts Corp. 
bb. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
———$ee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 


Flexible Couplings— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Flyers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Machine Works. 
Fra 

Ste el Heddle Mfe. Co 
Friction Clutches— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 


Fuses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Bon Co 


& M fe. Co 


Gearing (Silent Flexible) — 


Link-Belt Co 


Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 


Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 


Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——-See Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mie. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machiney— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Enginee ring Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controtler— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Corp. 


Merrow Machine Co.. The 
Knotters— 

Barber-Colman Co 

Merrow Machine Co., The 


Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
E. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F. & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mie. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Rn. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfe. Co. 
Greensbor) Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 


Works. 


Loom Works. 


Corp. 


Chas. Bond Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfe. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
L ubricators— 

Malcolm H. Smith Co., Ine. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company. 

©. H. Jacobs Mfe. Co 
Machinery Enamel— 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Architects— 
— See Architects. 


Mill Lighting— 
——-$ee Electric 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Monosulpho!l Oil— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
‘jeneral Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Oile— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ec. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
National Oi] Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines-— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer &o 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Tripod Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 
Paul B. Eaton. 
Sigeers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Craimer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Ce. 
SaccLowell Shops. 


Nemours & Co., Ine. 


& Mfe. Co. 


Lighting. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Shops. 
Works. 


Machine & Press Co... Inc. 


Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumps— 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Presses— 
Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 

Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 


Machine Co. 


Works 


& Foundry Co. 


Ring Co. 


A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Rolis— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Cu., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

———-§See Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— | 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 


Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 

Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents nage ge 
Amory, Browne & 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
W.. H. Langley & Co. 

Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machine— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


Sewing Machines and 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Press ('o., Inc. 


Corp. 


Leslie, 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
--——-See 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery 


Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Shuttles— 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Ll. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. (« 
Louplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons (Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
(“harles B. Johnson. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


ly Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
(‘orn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
lu. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

kc. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 


Seydel Chemical Co., Ine. 
lL.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
'. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


linited Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Ine. 

seydel-Woolley Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

(Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 


T. Entwistle Co 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Slashers and Equipment— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products (Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oi!l)— 


Bosson & Lane. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National Of] Products Co. 
ly. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Spindles— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frames Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


: 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Weod)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 58S. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfe. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Co 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Barber Co 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Ine 

Keever Starch Co 

Penick & Ford, Ltd 

Stein, Hall & Co 
Stencil Machines— 

A bradiey Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfe. Co 
VW ickwire er Steel Co 


Switch Boxes— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Hunt Machine Co 
Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rodney 
Textile 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American 


Textile Castings— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery (Co. 


Textile Machinery Specialties— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
todney Hunt Machine Co 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J 


B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 

Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 
(Charles Bond Company. 
Mdward RR. Ladew Co. 

Ke. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Toilets— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre 
W. T. Lane & 

Trucks For 
Washburn 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
ANlis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— ~*~ 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 

Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Corporation. 
Faston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Co. 

Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Sevdel- Woolley 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Shell-— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre) 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Waste Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

tex Engineering Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Bros. 
Pin Boards— 


Inc. 


(o., ine. 


Works 


Inc. 


Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 


W indows— 


Wrenches— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Linkroum & Co. 


lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ince. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. T C. Entwistle Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Paulson. 
W inders— Mauney-Steel Co. 


Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Eclipse 


Scott, 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Textile 
Yarn Presses— 
Mconomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Henry L. & Co. 


Devices, Inc. 


Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. 


40 H. P. 
Write for any special information. 


torque. 


Dept. 8S. T. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 


x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 Inches. laten 
travel of 72 tmohes. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgess, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams 
Reguires onty about 
one minute of actual 
metor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 

ressing platen stroke 
n other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardiess of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit. 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 
Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


1926 
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Specify 
on your WHICH? 


Requisitions Which is the most economical, the cost of a barrel of 
These Products are the Reliable WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
Standards of Unifo rmity De- or compensation for an accident or worse still—a 
lawsuit? 
manded by the Leading Textile specie 
Mills Greasy, slippery floors are a constant threat to the 


textile man’s pocket book, yet the insurance against 


Dyestuffs Sof teners probable accidents which a barrel of this distinctive 


Gi nne Oils Chemicals cleaner provides is of almost negligible cost because 
of the many other uses for this product in his plant. 


Indian in diamond 


Unirep CHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


An order on your supply 


house is the low premium you 


pay for positive protection. 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. in every package It cleans clean 
Southern Office "Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Chicago, Il. 


Patent Steel _Frame Replacing oa 
Canvas Mill Baskets sroup = 
Combine utmost durability with per- Morse Silent Chain motors spinning 
fect rotection to contents frames, Henry River Mfg. Co., Henry River, N. C. 
P Morse Textile Drives plus brack- many still serving over 15 and 20 
Made of extra strong Lane woven can- ets designed by Morse adequately years of use. One tenth to 5,000 
; : replace group drives in many H. P., 6,000 to 250 r. p. m. and 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- plants, saving floor space and 
gr eatly increasing production. slower. Booklet “A Chain of Evi- 
ible spring’ steel frame with renewable Positive, flexible, 98. 6% efficient. dence from Textile Mills” on re- 
hardwood shoes and cross supporting Over 5,000,000 H. P. installed, quest. 
slats. MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
& B h New York, N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
W. IT. Lane rothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


UCPC 
A 
<Wyrandolle 
MORSE DRIVE | 
THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The Machine 


N the course of time it is inevitable that looms will wear out, their durability 
depending upon two factors, quality and care of maintenance. 


we —f « 
af 


Vey 24, 
4 4 


@ Repeat orders for Stafford Automatic Looms demonstrate that those mills which 
purchased Stafford Equipment made a wise investment and have experienced 


satisfaction. 

33) @ Our experts analyze conditions and offer suggestions to solve your problems. We x 
court your inquiries, 
ce @ Every-mill executive interested in plant efficiency should have a copy of the book ay 
oS describing our lines of textile machinery. May we suggest that you write for a copy / fase 

THE STAFFORD COMPANY 2D 
Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. ay) 


Soutuern Aeent: FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Parerson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
CanapDiAN Representatives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


© 
alt 


/ There 1s never any 
. doubt about the pro- 
‘duction results obtained 
when you skein wind 


RAYON 


on the 


Eastwood Winder or Spooler 


Built any size desired Improved Pipe Construction 
Motor or Belt Drive 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD CO. 


Specialists in Warping, Copping, Ouilling Machinery , 
Paterson, New Jersey Motor Driven Spiral Gear Drive Winder 


Represented in the South by 


FRED H. WHITE. 304 Independence Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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